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The VIRGINIA TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


| have been taught a lesson in faith and grit— 
esson that has been already an inspiration and 
it will be helpful to me in the future. Who 
have thought six months, or even three 
mths, ago that it was possible to place upon 
statute books a law providing pensions for 
hers who are unable on account of physical 
mental infirmity or old age to render efficient 
rvice as teachers after twenty years of service, 
who, after having taught for twenty-five years 
untariy retire. 

When Miss Frayser and Miss Birdsong came to 
we me before the General Assembly met and 
sked what I thought the outlook was for pass- 

¢ a pension law, I told them that they had no 

They asked me if they should 
“No,” I replied; “go ahead and 


nce whatever. 
the matter. 
just as hard as if you had a chance of 
ess; that will prepare the ground for the 
General Assembly of 1910, when you will have 
I explained to them that 
is heartily in favor of the principle of pen- 
I brought to their attention 


iter opportunity.” 


for teachers. 
fact that the sentiment for a pension measure 
me kind was very marked at the Roanoke 
erence last November; so marked, in fact, 
a hastily prepared, inadequate and adverse 
on this subject at the Superintendents’ 
rence was overwhelmingly rejected, and the 
nan was requested to appoint a committee 
mit to the next Conference a complete re- 
with a view of actually securing definite ac- 
sentiment 


by the Tegislature. The same 





among the teachers at the Roanoke Conference was 
equally as marked as it was in the Conference 
of Superintendents, and the President of the 
State Teachers’ Association was requested to co- 
operate with the Chairman of the Superinten- 
dents’ Conference. These ladies 
that the State Teachers’ 
Superintendents’ Conference, while evidently in 


were also told 
Association and the 
sympathy with the idea of a pension system, had 
not acted officially as yet and that public senti- 
ment had not, therefore, been crystallized. In- 
deed, one could hardly believe that it would be 
possible to get the General Assembly to pass a 
law concerning which there had been so little 
discussion. 

In the Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, which was published during 
the meeting of the General Assembly, the fol- 
lowing statement was made in regard to pensions: 

“Tt seems practicable and proper to establish 
in Virginia a teachers’ retirement fund in order 
to provide in some measure for those teachers, 
who have instructed the youth of the State 
through the years, and who, by virtue of ill health 
or growing age, are compelled to retire from this 
work. 

“T believe that a practicable basis on which to 
found such a fund would be an organization of 
the teachers of the State, established on souna 
When 
this kind and character shall have been establish- 


business principles. an organization of 
ed, I, believe the State will co-operate by making 


a suitable appropriation to 


supplement the 





Z rHE 
amount distributed unde rules evoverning the 
fund.” 

t obstacle that arose among the mem- 
bers of the Assembly was caused by a 


doubt in their minds whether the teachers of the 


State desired a pension law which would tax 
them in part for the money needed for this pur- 
pose. \s vil ry SPeT welow the how famous 
“Committee on Pensions” received from inquiries 
sent out by them, replies that were overwhelm- 
nely in avor or the bi] which passed. l eon- 
fess that I was astonished at the results of these 
inquiries among the teachers of the State. I 
felt sure that if this matter of pensions was 
properly brought to the attention of the teachers, 
the State Teachers’ Association and the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents would declare by a great 
mayjorit n tavor of a ension system. 1 felt 
sure that e question ot a tax, as provide 
for in the lav s presented to the teachers and 
superintendents in roper light, the majority 
f them would aer » that also. But I was 
utterly unprepar to lieve that ninety-three 
per cent. of the replies which came to this com- 
mittee would declare favor of the law and that 
only seven per cent. would be against it. There 
is a lot of human nature amone teachers as well 
as other folks, and while I had supposed that 
the majority of the teachers of the State would 
agree to ssess ed is the bill provides, atter 
argument and usual number of appropriate 


resolutions. I did not believe that they would 


so readily agree to being taxed when asked about 


it, in such a hurried and informal 


The 


ineluding thi 


Way. 


law provides that when any person, not 


superintendents, has taught in the 


coregate of 20 vears, if said 


public schools an ag 


person has maintained a cood record and by rea- 


son of physical or mental infirmity or old age is 


sla 
rendering 


incapable of efficient service as a 


teacher; or, if said person has taught 25 years 
and desires to be retired, he or she may make 


State Board of Education for 


ipplication to tl 
this purpose. The State Board, if the facts pre- 
petition are correct and in accord- 


the law, shall 


sented in the 
ance with place said persaqn upon 
the Retired Teachers’ List 

The funds are to be provided in two ways: by 
on the teachers’ salaries and 


a one per cent. tax 
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by State appropriation. The original appropri 
tion requested from the State was $10,000 a yeai 
The General Assembly gave $5,000 a year fro: 
the State Treasury. 

Provision is made whereby any legacies or 
quests or funds derived from devises for the ben 
fit of teachers shall be 


the placed to the credit 


of this fund. The State Board is permitted 
invest the capital and unappropriated income 0! 


War- 


be issued on the first of 


this fund for the benefit of the teachers. 


rants for pensions shall 


July, and October in each year 


The amount to be given each quarter shall be a 


January, April, 


sum equal to one-eighth of the annual salar 


earned by a teacher at the time he or she was 


placed on the pension list, which means one-half 


of the annual salary at the time one stops teach- 


ing. In no event, however, shall any quarterl; 
pension exceed the sum of $100, except that prin 
cipals of schools may receive as a quarterly pel 
much as $125, 


sion as provided, of course, this 


does not exceed one-half of the annual salary as 
stated abeve. If the funds should be insufficient. 
the same shall 


to the 


then be paid pro rata according 


amount available. The State Superinten 


dent is required to publish in his annual or bien- 


nial report a full statement of all the transa 
tions of said fund. 
1 shall not attempt to argue the wisdom o 


unwisdom of this act. If there are objections 

it not based upon opposition to the pension sys 
tem per se, they can be remedied by future legis- 
lation. It is rare, indeed, that any law proves per- 
fect from the beginning. There will not be man) 
teachers who are opposed to the general princij 

of a pension system for teachers. There are, 0! 


course, some. The only step that would sati 
those who take this position would be a rep 
of the 


law. Those, however, who believe in 


pension system, but who believe that the pr 
ent law is faulty or weak in any particular, 

have an opportunity to present their ideas \ 
a view of having the law modified to suit t 

notions, 

In my judgment, the great feature of this 
is the fact that the State of Virginia has re 
nized the justice of a system of pensions 
That in itself 


1 
} 


in placing the business of teaching upon a 


teachers. is a tremendous 
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to 


vood teachers to stay in the profession. 


y professional basis. It is bound cause 


believe, no class of work that loses 


1% s. | 
any people each year and requires as many 
This 
the low salaries paid, 
of the 


e cloud which envelops the heart of very 


recrults as the profession of teaching. 
from several causes: 


inecrtainty of the tenure ollice, and 


hers who look ahead to the time wher 


Lear 





000 a year for the next two years, may be wil- 
ling, if justice demands it, to give an additional 
sum per year in order to meet the necessities of 
the situation. No voluntary association alone, 
~o far as I know, has ever sueceeded in this mate 
ter of teachers’ pensions, On the other hand, the 
State would never consent, I believe, to a pure 
donation for this purpose without the co-opera- 


tion of the teachers. 





lop row— Misses Archer, Adair and Webb 





or old age will necessitate their retire- 
mi the school room. They know that 
present inadequate salaries grinding 


or unpleasant dependence may force upon 


unhappy old age. If the tax of one per 


teachers’ salaries should prove burden- 
will be easy enough to modify this re- 


so as to make the tax bear lightly upou 
State, having recognized the principle 


sion system and having contributed $5.- 











THE PENSION COMMITTER 
Bottom Row— Misses Birdsong, Taylor and Frayser 


The plan advocated in the biennial report in- 
dicated that there must be a co-operation he- 
tween the teachers and the State. The main 
difference ot opinion in the camp of the teachers 
lies just here. Many, among them myself, had 


believed that there should be a voluntary associa- 


tion of teachers with definite help from the State 
Many more, it seems, have believed and now be 
lieve that there should be a law fixing the contri- 
ution to be made both by the teachers and 'y 
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the State. This latter class has prevailed, and if 
I am to judge by the replies that were received 
by the Pension Committee, in answer to their in- 


quiries, my side of this question was decidedly in 
the minorit One reason why I held so strongly 


to this plan was that I believed it was the only way 


in which to succeed in establishing the principle. 
These ladies who formed the Pension Committee 
determined to put the matter to a test. They 
worked with an industry, with an enthusiasm, 


with a faith in the justice of their position that 


was, indeed, wonderful. I could not bring my- 
self to oppose their plan, although I did not be- 


lieve at the time that it was practicable. The 


main thing each side was working for was the 
establishment of the principle of the pension sys- 
tem. If their plan failed, mine could then be 
tried, 
into operation until after the General Assembly 


In fact, it was impossible to put my plan 


adjourned, as the formation of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of teachers would take months of time. 

I may have taken too much space to discuss 
these points. The main idea which I wish to con- 
vey to the readers is that, while there was a 
division of sentiment, as to what measure would 
prove most practicable, there was not an appre- 
ciable division as to the justice of the principle 
of a pension system. 

It is easy to modify conditions, under which a 
principle once established shall be carried out. 

That the advocates of the measure passed by 
the General Assembly had strong and effective 
arguments for it, is clearly indicated by the fact 
that the members of the General Assembly voted 
for the bill by an overwhelming majority. These 
members were clear-headed, experienced men of 
affairs and were convinced by argument alone. If 
any think that the members of the General As- 
sembly were acting merely in a spirit of gallan- 
try, they are vastly mistaken.’ The arguments as 
to the justice and wisdom of a pension measure 
made in open meeting, by some of the members 
of the Pension Committee, notably, Miss Webb, 
were unanswerable. Opportunity was given for 
those opposed to the principle of a pension sys- 
tem, to meet these arguments. Whatever at- 
tempts were made, were successfully met. The 
principle, therefore, having been established, the 


method of enacting it into law was the next one 


to be considered. When the question was asked 
whether the teachers of the State would agree to 
regular assessments for the purpose of inaugu 
rating a pension system, the Pension Committe 
sent, as I have stated above, many letters through- 
out the State, 
below and I give here the gist of the argument 


The result of this inquiry is shown 


used by one member of the committee: 

* ‘Justice as well as the best public service re- 
quires the retirement and pensioning of teachers 
after a service of 20 to 30 years, and upon care- 
fully conditions. We recommend the 
enactment of laws in the several States to permi 


devised 


and to regulate the retirement and pensioning of 
professional teachers.’(Report of N. E. A., for 
1891). ; 

“It is imperative that measures be taken to 
secure and retain the best teachers of both sexes 
Too often the work of teaching is taken up with 
no intention whatever of remaining in it for any 
length of time. Ambitious men and women are 
inclined to consider the teacher’s position a mere 
stepping stone to some other occupation more de- 
3y adopting the plan of 
a retirement fund, we not only secure a better, 


sirable and lucrative. 


more thoughtful class of beginners, but we retain 
those teachers when their experience has doubl\ 
qualified them for their work. It is not among 
apprentices or first-year workers in any line that 
we find the best results, but among those who hav: 
made their calling a life study and have added 
the knowledge gained from doing to that whi 
was gained by learning. 

“Inquiry has been made concerning the senti- 
ment of the teaching body in Virginia as to this 
retirement bill. In November, at the Educational 
Conference held in Roanoke, each of the various 
associations which go to make up the whole great 
conference, passed resolutions favorable to the 
establishment of such a fund and appointed 3 
joint committee to further this end. The Rich- 
mond appointee of the State Teachers’ <A :socia 
The Pension Commit 
It procured data from ‘tate 


tion went right to work. 
tee was formed. 
and cities where such funds are in suc. ssf 
operation, studied the laws governing then . and 
the amended bill is the result. Feeling fu 


gravity of our undertaking, we have take: 


sel with State Superintendent Eggleston. ‘tat’ 





60! 
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Seetary Stearnes, and Attorney-General Ander- 
son. We are in close touch with the teachers 
ked have an accurate knowledge of educational 
e t nitions throughout the State. It has not been 
ugu yossible to submit this identical bill to any sucn 
itte epresentative gathering of teachers as congre- 
| in Roanoke in November; but the retire- 
bill appeared in the Virginia Journal of 
cation for February. This publication is 
ed each month to 5,000 of the public school 
ers of the State. 
hers ‘In addition, we mailed a copy of the bill to 
are- ever) and city superintendent and to 
the ery high school principal in the State, with a 
rmit etter asking that they lay the matter before 
g of their teachers and urge them to express them- 


uch- vate 
lOWD m 


nent Ed 


county 


for selves concerning it. 

“Over 800 replies have been received by this 
Ninety-three per cent. of said replies 
The remain- 
Their oppo- 


1 0 mmmittee. 
XeS ve heartily endorsed the measure. 
with » seven per cent. are opposed to it. 
ion has added to our sense of responsibility. 
faith in the wisdom of the measure and the 
nere lial support of the other ninety-three per cent. 
de- e nerved us for continued effort. 
1 of “As 
ter, sround for objection, we wish to state that where 


the mandatory tax constitutes the chief 
tain tax has been voluntary the funds have been 
bly sufficient to meet the demands, and such asso- 
ong itions have been failures. These facts we ob- 
that tained from the United States Commissioner of 
ation. Our own experience substantiates his 
igment. 
licl “Six years ago, our city corps organized a vol- 
‘ary association for the retirement of teachers. 


nti- far more than half of the teaching force en-. 


this sed the members. 


nal Yet 
us the demands, and the organization died a natural 


movement by 
the funds in hand were insufficient to meet 


becoming 


“The plan we submit is practicable. It is in 

| successful operation in other States. It need not 
insuccessful, therefore, in Virginia. 

“Any objection to this measure is almost cer- 

As the 

tes ran< and file of our teachers are women, I based 


ollowing calculations on their salaries. The 


to come from the young teachers. 


ontribution to this fund from the lady teachers 
ie per centum will vary from 75 cents to 





wt 


$7.15 per annum. If the teacher marries after 
a few years of service, she will most likely be 
well cared for and lifted above want. She may 
well rejoice that she has contributed something 
towards alleviating distress and elevating the 
profession, but recently hers. If she continues 
to teach, her total contribution to the fund at the 
end of 25 years, will amount to from $18.75, at 
one per centum on mimimum salary to $178.75 
In either case she will re- 
the first 


on maximum salary. 
ceive than her total contribution 
vear she becomes an annuitant. 

“The smaller the salary, the greater the need 
It is a hardship 


more 


of such provision for old age. 
to deduct 15 cents per month from a salary of 
$15, yet it is this class of wage earners to whom 
the retirement fund would be the greatest bless- 
ing. 

“The St. Louis Board of Education increased 
the salaries of the teachers one per centum, which 
amount they withhold for their retirement fund. 
This General Assembly proposed to increase the 
salaries of Virginia The individual 
right of the teacher is not infringed upon when 


teachers. 


a small proportion of this increase is demanded 
State, that Virginia 
imay take rank among the best in the land. 
“The effect of such upon the 
character of the young teacher can not be over- 


by her contract with the 
a contribution 


estimated. 

“One of the lessons she must teach is that the 
child must be the instrument of good to others. 
What bet- 
ter practice for the young teacher than the set- 


To teach a principle one must live it. 


ting aside of a small sum from which the mate- 
rial benefit to herself is problematical ? 

“We have not asked the State alone to provide 
better more 
American to preserve as far as possible the feel- 


this fund, as we believe it and 
ing of independence that prompts one to be, in 
as great a measure as possible, self-supporting. 
“The influence of this measure, if it becomes 
operative, will be far-reaching. Teachers who 
have something to look forward to, will do bet- 
ter work; they will be more interested in the 
There will be 
more sunshine in the schoolroom. Hope is the 
sunshine of life. Teachers will learn that art of 


contentment. They will be willing to stay with 


little ones intrusted to their care. 
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us and to make teaching their life work as they 


should, and not make it a stepping stone to other 


have more money for 
life, 


books for their improyement, for doing kind and 


professions. They will 


buving the necessities of for purchasing 
generous things for their friends, thus keeping 
themselves from becoming cold and hard in their 
natures. 

‘The real purpose of the bill is to increase the 
our schools and to elevate the pro- 
When 
infirmities, or 


filled by 


efliciency ol 


fession of teaching. teachers become dis- 


qualified from old age, otherwise, 


their places should be others who are 


able to do the work. 


“But the authorities hesitate to turn adrift a 


teacher who has done efficient service through a 


long term of years, when he or she, as is usually 
the case, has no means of support. As a conse- 
quence, many worn-out teachers are kept on the 
rolls. This is the most expensive pension system 
of all. It is a rank injustice to the child, to the 
public school and 


system, to the professional 


standing of the teaching corps. 


“Dr. Alderman maintains that the “State 
should know how to train her teachers, how vo 
treat her teachers, how to reward her teachers.” 


How has Virginia met her obligations? The vast 
majority of the teaching corps of the State <lo 
not receive a living salary. The average annual 
wage of the Virginia public school teacher to day 
is $216.26. This figure is an increase over that 
obtaining two years ago. 
“At the end of the 
having profited by the servant’s efficient service 


teacher's working years. 
with such a pecuniary return, shall Virginia re- 
fuse to concern herself with the hard, practical 
problem which confronts the worn-out servant? 
It has been said that this is a crusade founded 
upon sentiment. This is true, but it has righte- 
ousness and public utility as the basic principles. 
It was a sentiment in favor of freedom rather 
than submission to oppression, which led to the 


founding of this great republic. It seems to me 


that sentiment, balanced by knowledge, good 
judgment, and high morality is the fundamental 


of every movement that has been justified. 


“The teacher has, at present, no cheerful out- 
look 


old age, hand in hand with poverty. 


for the future. She fears the approach of 


T am fully 





persuaded that an enormous amount of energ 
wasted from the dread of poverty. Remove thy 
anxiety concerning the future, which clouds th 
posi- 
tive that the results will be worth nothing. Cop- 


lives of so many of our teachers, and I am 


stant fear of the future is not a spur to pro- 
Let us do 
our best to enable teachers to enter on their life- 
They will 


able to give themselves up to it unreservedly an 


gressive effort, but a barrier instead. 
work without fear or misgiving. 


to become, valuable to ¢] 


State. 


year by year, more 

“The intending teacher might then say: ‘Her 
is a noble calling, in which for years I can earn 
a respectable living and then, when old age come: 
on, and possibly failing health, even at the worst, 
I shall not 

“The the soi 
of the public school system and the only hop 


starve.” 

teacher is the foundation and 
for its usefulness. Sooner or later we must offe: 
inducements for the kind of teachers we need. It 
has been urged in certain quarters, that an ade- 
quate increase in salary is a better means to this 
That it is the best 
means is undeniable, but at infinitely greater cost 
to the State. 


able. 


end than a retirement fund. 


Such an increase is not now obtaiu- 
But if the glad day of adequate salaries 
were to dawn tomorrow, the old teacher would 
not profit by it. Like Moses, she would onl) 
view the promised land from the top of Mount 
Pisgah. 

“It has been asserted that pensions for publ 
school teachers will prove an entering wedg 
for a general system of pensions for all publi 
employees. Precisely the same argument might 
have been used against pensions for Confederate 
Veterans, or the Soldiers 


Homes. 


establishment of 


“If what we ask is class legislation, th: 
rebuttal, I would say that the public schoo! sy-- 
tem itself is class legislation in favor of the 
voung. The State taxes the childless man «ant 
the man with such property bears more than 4 
proportionate share per capita of taxation t 
port our schools. Yet the public school syste: ° 
Virginia was founded by the father of the lL 
cratic party, and to-day constitutes the nai ona 
bulwark against ignorance and incompeten 

“The two extremes of life make their app 








u. If the General Assembly of Virginia, in 

: wisdom, creates the fund provided for in the 

achers’ Retirement Bill, the voung child will 

benefited no less than the worn-out teacher. 

‘hat such needs be met is but an act of tardy 

istice, not offensive class legislation, fraught 

do th danger to the State. As Patrick Henry 
fe- id 


upon a memorable occasion: ‘If this he 
eason, make the most of it’.” 
schools, who is 


ni \ teacher in the Richmond 
imiliar with this movement for a pension sys- 
m, has been asked to prepare for the Journal 
short account of those who have been members 
Pension Committee. She writes: 
‘The bill providing for the retirement and pen- 
st, ming of teachers after 25 years of service, in 
the publie schools, which has recently become a 
iw, is the outcome of a movement begun by Miss 
Cornelia S. Taylor, of Richmond, nearly ten 
ars ago. 
It “At that time, through her energies, a charter 
vas gotten for a retirement fund to be supported 
the voluntary contributions of the Richmond 
‘eachers. This was unsuccessful, owing to the 
ick of funds with which to meet legitimate de- 
mands. Such, however, was the interest among 
prominest educators of Richmond in the forma- 
tion of some system of pensioning teachers, that 
the Richmond Educational Association sent Miss 
Mary E. Frayser to represent them at the State 
Teachers’ Association, which met in Charlottes- 
1904. She was commissioned to arouse 
an interest in pensions. Although that body put 
‘self upon record as favorable to such a system, 
took no active steps toward creating same. 
“At the educational gathering in Roanoke, in 
vember last, the growth of sentiment in favor 
a teachers’ retirement fund could be plainly 
scerned. Miss Mary E. Frayser, of Richmond, 
ho was delegate to that Conference, believed 
‘iat the time had come for renewed activity along 
Miss Frayser was fully alive to an 


rl the 


1) 
1e in 


S 


this line. 


‘ppreciation of the obstacles in her path, but was 
illing to undertake the work and through her 
ntiring efforts, an impetus was given to the 
‘ovement, which carried it to a final issue. 

“A committee was appointed by the Teachers’ 
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Co-operative Association, consisting of Miss Mary 
KE. Frayser, Miss Nellie W. Birdsong, Miss Cor- 
nelia S. Taylor, Miss Mary R. Webb, Miss Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, and Miss Leisa Archer, and work 
began in earnest. The committee once organized 
became a unit for effective work. Miss Frayser 
planned the campaign and stood for tenacity of 
purpose. Miss Taylor proved her devotion to the 
cause by her able and unselfish labors in its in- 
terest. Her industry and zeal knew no limit. 
Miss Birdsong furthered it by her contributions 
to the daily press and her attention to the corres- 
pondence, which was necessary in order to keep 
in touch with the teachers throughout the State. 
Miss Mary R. Webb rendered invaluable service 
by her courage and ability as an advocate. Her 
eloquence proved to be well-nigh irresistible; and 
Misses Adair and Archer are remarkable for that 
persuasiveness which, in the sequel, was to make 
every legislator a friend to the teachers. To the 
resolute work of this committee, the passage of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Bill is almost solely 
due.” 

Miss Cornelia S. Taylor has, for a number of 
years, been a teacher in Leigh Street Public 
School. Her work has been with the little ones 
of 1 A and B grades. 

Miss Mary E. Frayser has the department of 
English, Miss Mary R. Webb the department of 
geography, and Miss Nellie W. Birdsong the de- 
partment of History, in the Randolph Public 
School. 

Miss Cornelia S. Adair is the teacher of 3 A 
grade in Elba School, and Miss Leisa B. Archer, 
who has recently entered the system, is employed 
in Leigh School, where she is teacher of the 4 
A grade. 

One of the arguments used by the members of 
the committee was that the General Assembly 
would increase the pay of Virginia teachers be- 
fore taxing them one per cent. of their salaries. 
Since this argument was made, the General As- 
sembly has increased the teachers’ fund by an 
addition of $140,000 per year, $75,000 to be used 
for those in primary and grammar grades; $50,- 
000 for those in high schools, and $15,000 for 
those in normal high schools. 
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WHEN INSPECTING SCHOOLS WHAT SHOULD A COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT SEE AND DO? 


By G. G. JOYNES, Superintendent of Accomac county 


Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
\s a summary answer to this, I would say, he 
iid see all that is wrong and set about to 
“ht it. This answer assumes that a County 
Superintendent of Schools is a trained man— 
cated, experienced as a teacher, and better if 
moted to the office from the rank and file of 
hers for general fitness and good sense, essen- 
tials necessary in this day of professional “line- 
if a man is to see what ought to be seen 
ni do what ought to be done in school inspec- 





irst—Outside the School Room. The envf- 
iment should be carefully looked after. The 
neces and outbuildings should be neat, clean, 

white-washed or painted. The grounds 
uld be laid off—separate play grounds for 
On the girls’ side 


vs and girls—trees planted. 
rrange for plants and flowers, leaving rooni for 
games as tennis and basket ball. On the 

’ side arrange for and encourage manly ath- 

cs. The superintendent should note the char- 
er of the games, and, acting through his 
whers, give such general direction as to do 
with teasing or imposing on smaller and 

iker pupils. The general conduct of the boys 
iid be noted—whether polite and kind, or 
siven to rowdyism, and the use of bad language, 
carettes, ete. f once found a principal of a 
irge grammar school in the habit of smoking 
garettes on the school grounds. His large boys 
the school grounds a short way, to do the 

‘anie thing. Another principal of a high school, 
\. B., from one of our strong colleges, joined 
irge boys during noon recess, to go off be- 
' a barn near the school grounds for a smoke, 

of sight of the smaller boys. These were 
valuable teachers. It occurred to me that teach- 


‘rs in such close touch with the boys could lead 


them from this habit. The suggestion was made, 


+h . . ! . 
‘he evil remedied. By seeing and knowing what to 





(A Speech delivered before National Education Association, Washington, I). C., February 26, 1908) 


do, most of the play-ground evils may be re- 
moved and the introduction of pure and clean 
schoo] athletics made easy. This is very impor- 
tant. Eight out of ten of our most serious 
troubles in the rural schools begin on the play- 
grounds, A superintendent can do much along 
this line to improve the general discipline and 
well being of his school. To do this however, he 
must have tact and good sense enough to be in 
easy touch with his teachers. 

To sum up: A county superintendent should 
see all conditions and should set in motion among 
the teachers, the pupils, and the patrons, plans 
most conducive to a good environment and 
healthy development of that which is best in the 
social life of the school on its play grounds. 

Second—Indoors. The ventilation of many 
rural schools is such, that usually this evil will 
force itself upon a superintendent and should be 
remedied permanently. The general appearance 
of the room—its walls, whether bare or orna- 
mented with pictures and best work of pupils; 
the blackboards and character of work thereon; 
the floor, if clean; the furniture, if abused; the 
general appearance of children, if tidy or other- 
wise ; the general deportment of children, if order- 
ly, attentive, studious or the opposite; the general 
bearing of the teacher; how the teacher conducts 
the recitation; how the children recite. The daily 
schedule of exercises, which should be promi- 
nently posted in every school, should be examined 
to see that no time is lost, and that a proper 
division of time to each subject has been made. 
The grading and classification should be noted. 
Oftentimes new or inexperienced teachers make 
grave mistakes in these, causing much trouble, 
which the experience of a practical superinten- 
dent can at once relieve. 

By all means the superintendent in 
schools should look over the character book. This 


book should be accurately kept by every teacher, 


rural 
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open at all times to superintendent, trustees, and 
visitors. In it, the name, date and conduct of 
each and every pupil who has violated any school 
regulation or who has merited praise of som# 
sort, should be entered. ‘The wisdom of this 1s 
far reaching. It gives the pupil a written school 
record. This has been known to regulate the de- 
portment oO the entire school, which before the 
introduction of this method, was not at all satis- 
factory. A superintendent and his school board 
visited a rural school a few davs ago, numbering 
180 pupils. The character book showed that one 
boy had been spoken to four times during the 
school session, and that over 90 per cent. of all 
the pupils had given satisfactory school deport- 
ment. In looking over this book, a few words 
kindly spoken by the superintendent has proven 
a great help to refractory spirits. In no case 
should a superintendent talk too much. All 
talks should be short, pointed, and illustrate some 
Nothing 


should be said or done to disturb the friendty 


truth or subject familiar to the pupils. 


relation between pupil and teacher, or to unsettle 
ihe authority of the teacher. The real value of 
a superintendent is not measured by the length 
of his tongue, but by what he has the ability to 
see and his power to do. 

Third—What a county superintendent should 
see and do in a general way. When necessary, 
he should visit the patrons to restore order and 
harmony and proper relations in the school work. 
To illustrate, a boy under 15 years old not long 
ago, moved into my division from New York 
City. He had been very refractory in_ the 
schools of that city, in fact, came from a house 
of correction. He entered a rural school taught 
by a very kind and even tempered young lady. 
She had a great deal of trouble with him. He 
would not study, was continually in devilment 
of some sort; finally, one day, for rank insubo.- 
dination, she was obliged to suspend him. Before 
leaving he cursed her, threw coal through the 
window panes, frightened the smaller pupils and 
left in a rage. The matter was promptly re- 
ported. I called next day to learn particulars 
and see upon what terms a reconciliation, if 
possible, could be made, that the boy might have 
what he much needed—the benefit of a good 
I visited the home. The father was ab- 
found the mother, 


? 
school. 


sent in New York at work: 


had a talk with her, and after some time shy 
persuaded the boy to come into the room. Arouni 


the fireside I told the two what had been done. 
showed the teacher’s side, showed the boy’s side, 


and the boy’s need. Tears fell from the moti 
er’s eyes, as I tried to reach out in love for thy 
heart and confidence of her wayward boy. Loy 


and truth won. They will always win. A pa 


of handsome brown eyes that at first flashed de- 


fiance and disobedience softened into a kind]; 
radiance, when the boy rose, and from beyond 
his tears said: “Mother, I want to go and ask 
her pardon, and if she will take me back, sh 
shall never have trouble with me again.” = Th 


He stoo 


to his word. The schoo] was benefited by 


boy’s life was changed from that day. 


transformation. 
Again, rural schools outgrow their buildings 


The superintendent should be quick to see this 


and arrange to give the school suitable quarters 
In my division this has occurred very often 
the past five years. One school did this recent 
when the district was already so much in deb 
it could not take up the case. 
dent called a meeting of the citizens, presented 
the facts, appeal for aid to accommodate th 
children seeking the benefits of that school. At 
once the community organized, raised the mone 
necessary, and the annex is now just complete: 
at Parksley, Virginia, making a building of s 
rooms. 

In a section where there are a number 0 
smal] single schools, the superintendent should 
study the situation and see when consolidation 
necessary to improve conditions. In_ bringing 
this about it is not well to be too hasty, shoul! 
not invite antagonism, but see What can be don 
and then do it. One of the first strictly rura 
that is, out-in-the-country, consolidations arrang- 
ed in my section, was the Hunting Creek Gram 
mar School. There were schools located at tii 
angles of a triangle not far from the shores 0! 
the Chesapeake; one a deserted, rickety, old 
store; another, a two room, one story shanty, 


could see 


third, an abandoned old church. 

[ saw the necessity of consolidation. I 
the trustees into the plan, then a few of the 
ing citizens who could be relied on to help—'! 
quietly looked about and found where a go: 


The superinten- 


daylight through it anywhere: the 
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out the center of this triangular section could 
purchased, then a meeting of all the citizens 
This took place 
« afternoon in the spring on the lot selected 

the new building. I called the meeting to 
der, explained the school work in the old build- 
s, showed the possibilities of a good grammar 


this section was arranged. 


ool in a modern school building to be erected. 
itizens were called on to express themselves. 
len the vote was taken, only one man in that 
iole erowd voted against the consolidation. 
"he school board was present, and before the 
owd left the lot was bought, arrangements made 
) clear off the forest trees, except such as were 
» remain. The following fall the school entered 
modern, up-to-date four room building. Need 
| add that three years after, two pupils from this 
school sent prize work to the Jamestown Educa- 
onal exhibit—one, the best map of his 
county; another, the growth and development of 
« Diamond Back Terrapin, a marvellous ex- 
jit of nature study work, which piece of work 
- now in the National Museum of Argentina, 8S. 
\.. by special request of the Commissioner of 
Education from that country. 
\ superintendent should see the trend of pub- 
« sentiment and turn it in favor of good schools. 
| have in mind a community carrying a school 
opulation of 413, located in the Chesapeake 
bay, on an island nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Potomae river and fifteen miles from Onan- 
ck, formerly a part of Lee School District, all 
trustees living on main land, none nearer than 
teen miles. There were two old stores and two 
| churches used for school houses. The Legis- 
ture passed a bill allowing Tangier Island to 
made a separate school district. A few of the 
iders who had some influence with the Lee 
listrict School Board opposed this. Neverthe- 
“s, upon every visit to this community I se- 
red a public meeting and discussed some pliase 
the school work, usually closing my lecture by 
wing the wisdom of having their school affairs 


their own hands. In less than eighteen months 


of this missionary work, the situation was ripe 
‘or a separate school district, the consolidation 
the old schools into a central school at a cost 
building alone, of $5,500.00—this, in a dis- 
t where the district tax amounted to $85.00; 
community of working people—living from 





the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, by handling 
oysters, fish, clams and crabs. They did not ask 
State or district for money, but every man, boy. 
and many of the women, and the young women, 
contributed. One Saturday night the Committee 
needed $500.00 on building fund. Sunday morn- 
ing the pastor of the Island, who was heart and 
soul in the work, announced before preaching, 
that $500.00 was needed to carry on the school 
He preached a sermon on education, and 
in a few minutes raised the $500.00. 
‘Tangier now has its own school board, manages 
Virginia 


work. 
needed 


its own business, pays the maximum 
school tax; and perhaps the finest school building 
on any of the many islands of the Chesapeake, 
from Havre De Grace to Cape Henry, stands on 
Tangier Island, a mere sand spit, one half mile 
widest inhabitable part, by three miles long. 
From the third floor, or grammar schoo] depart- 
ment, cen be seen all the shipping of the great 
bay, in daily transit, for 20 miles to sunset side. 
and to the east, 12 miles away to the shores of 
Accomac. Public put every dollar 
into this plant, and then equipped it from top 
to bottom. The boys and girls helped to pay tor 
the desks. They saved of their earnings, in little 
barrels, spare pennies, and when the Committee 
announced a “barrel-rolling” day for them to 
meet and open their barrels and hand in their 
contributions for school furniture, they had saved 
a bail-bucket full of pennies, in amount $166.71. 
One little fatherless girl of 13 years, with ankles 
bare and brown, and dress worn, worked in her 
small flat bottom boat over the mud bars of Tan- 
gier Sound, catching and selling crabs, support- 
ing herself and helping her mother, and without 
asking aid from anyone, dropped into her barre! 
as her contribution for desks, $1.36. Public 
sentiment crystalized and properly directed will 
bring results. 

In conclusion, a superintendent should see* the 
existing conditions of his school—each school— 
rut out the evils and the useless, and be quick 
to put in the best methods, the safest plans, for 
a harmonious development of child life. Thus he 
should help to usher in the era when our Repub- 
lie shall be the world’s acknowledged leader in all 
great achievements. This can best be facilitated 
by wisely guiding American child life. 


sentiment 
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LANGUAGE WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES* 


SECOND PAPER 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


2. Conversations about Nature 

(a) The pets and domestic animals at home. 

To the recommendations that nature study be 
made a prominent feature of the work in prim- 
ary grades, many teachers reply that the time 
and opportunities for this are not to be found 
in the ordinary school room and it ts true that 
in schools where children must be taught in 
favorable 
best 


large numbers, the conditions are not 


for studying nature according to the 
methods. 

By the best methods, we mean those through 
obtain information at first 


which the children 


hand, by actual experience, by observation or by 
handling the objects studied. 
In the 


scription, and in th 


vrades, the oral de- 


above 


first and second 


orades these, the 


often 
and outdoor study of ob- 


written description is tvo substituted for 


ovpservation 


the actual 


The more this is done the poorer the 
results will be. Yet, to a 


ure study may be made dependent, 


jects. 


ultimate certain 


extent, the nat 


with results, upon the language work, and 


oC 0 | 


the child’s home experience may thus be utilized, 


the gain being as great for the language side of 


the work as for the nature study. 


At his 


the domestic 


home the child comes in contact with 


animals, and can make full and 


repeated observation of them without taking any 
of his school time. It is clearly, then, true econ- 
omy for the teacher to direct and use these every 
day home observations in such a way as to make 
them the basis of true nature study and of con- 
versational lessons in the school room; these will 
be none the less profitable because of their hav- 
ing been so largely learned at home. 

The child will need little urging to talk of his 
pet dog, cat, squirrel, rabbits, goats, etc., and the 
teacher who encourages the child’s natural fond- 
ness for pets is doing much to help him along 
in nature study. Besides his pets, there are at 
home the cow, the horse, and such domestic fowls 


*Copyright 1908 by Margaret W. Haliburton. 


as chickens, ducks, geese, etc., all of which, 
will be found, are objects of interest to the child. 
The teacher should lead him to tell of the food, 
shelter, and care which must be bestowed upon 
these animals, of their intelligence, their disposi- 
tions, their care of their young, etc. The servic 
they render to man may be discussed in a general 
way, anecdotes and stories illustrating their char- 
acteristics may be told to the children, serving 
the double purpose of developing an oral vocabu- 
lary and at the same time of creating a kindly 
feeling towards these animals and of increasing 
the interest in them. 

It is only necessary to ask a few such ques- 
tions as the following in order to set the chil- 
dren to talking with eagerness and animation: 
What kind 
Has any one a shepherd dog? 
A bird dog? A rat-terrier ? 
Where does your dog stay at night? Has he a 
bed? Shouldn’t you think he would be cold in 
What 


Does he ever 


“How many of you have a dog? 
of dog is yours? 


A St. Bernard dog? 


the winter out in his kennel? does 
eat? Do you always feed him? 
get food for himself? How does he get it? Of 
what use is your dog? Is your dog an intelligent 


5 
dog? Tell me some of the things he can do. Yo 
may tell me what you would most like me to 
know about your dogs. There are some very 
teresting things to be learned about them. |! 
should like each of you to look ciosely at a dog 
before you come to school to-morrow, to be able 
tell me the following things: How does the dog 
find his way about? How does he find any one 
any thing he wishes to find. How does a dog mo\ 
about? Notice his toes and tell me how man 
he has on each of his front feet, how many 
each of his hind feet. What kind of nails has 
What have you seen him do with his nai! 
How does he eat such things as meat and brea 
How do his jaws move? What does he sometii’s 
How does he drink water? H 
What other noises can 
What are young dogs called? Sho 
(Pr 


he? 


do with bones? 
does he scare people? 
make ? 
you like to hear a story of a noble dog?” 
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the story of St. Bernard Pass and the monks’ 

xs—see “Stories and Story Telling.”) 

\ summary cf the children’s answers may be 
en here very briefly as follows: 

“Our dog stays in a box or in a kennel. He 

is a bed of leaves or of hay. We put a piece 
carpet over him when it is very cold. His 

He finds his way 

He can run ver 


air helps to keep him warm. 
out by smelling. He runs. 
ist. We found that the dog has five toes on 
ich of his front feet and four toes on each of 
s hind feet. He has blunt nails. We have 
ven him digging in the ground for ground 
voles or for rabbits. He will catch rabbits and 
it them. He has sharp teeth with which he 
rears flesh or meat. He sometimes hides or 
bones after he has eaten the meat from 
em. He gets the bones again after they have 
een hidden for some*time, and cracks and gnaws 
He whines 
get into 


5 
The 


He growls when he is angry. 


ries 


them. He scares people by barking. 

when he is hurt or when he wants to 

the house. 
sung dogs are called puppies.” 

The teacher should be ready to tell interesting 
stories or anecdotes about dogs, and, when these 
stories are short, they may be reproduced next 
day by the pupils. 

The children will be as ready to talk absut 

its as about dogs. They will tell of the way 
n which the mother cat carries the young kit- 
tens in her mouth, how she hides them, or how 
she brings them into the house to be looked at, 

nd how she, after a while, trains them to catch 
nice. Some child who has watched a cat catch 
rats or mice may tell just how the cat does this. 
\nother child may describe how the cat washes 
face and her fur coat. The teacher may 
how much eats hate water, and anv other 

t that will interest the children. She 

direct their observations made at home thut 

children will note the cat’s round head, the 
rge ears, with which she hears so quickly, the 
ng whiskers which are so useful to her (the 
icher should explain their use). 

The pads on the cat’s feet which enable her 

move so silently, the sharp claws which she 

push out or draw in at will, the fact that 
walks on her toes, may all be discovered by 
ie child if the animal’s feet are studied. The 


may 





children will probably know that the cat can 
see at night and will be interested in experi- 
menting with the effect of light upon the pupils 
of the cat’s eyes. 
observing the cat’s eyes in a strongly lighted 


They may do this at home, 


room, then carrying her into a dark closet and 
keeping her there a while before bringing her 
suddenly into a bright light and again looking 
at her pupils. 

The children will examine the rough tongue 
and observe how the cat uses it to clean the meat 
from the bones given to her, and to wash her 
coat. They will notice how she laps up milk and 
other liquid food. They will tell how she purrs, 
mews, squalls, spits, curves up her back when 
she is pleased, angered, frightened, etc.. Her use- 
fulness in catching mice will be the least of her 
attractions to the children. Anecdotes and 
stories about cats told by the teacher and repro- 
duced by the children should be a feature of 
the work that is correlated with the above. (See 
“Stories and Story Telling.”) 

In the same way the cihldren should be direct- 
ed to observe the horse, the cow, the chickens, 
the ducks, etc., and to tell what thev have ob- 
served. 


(b) The insect pests of house and garden and 
their natural enemies. 


Children should early learn to discriminate 
between our foes and our friends in the insect 
world. In talking of screens in the house (see 
March number of the Journal) and why they are 
necessary, the children may be led naturally to 
tell what they have observed of flies and mos- 
quitoes, to discuss such unsanitary conditions of 
the home premises as should be guarded against 
if these pests are to be held in check. Such facts 
as their numbers, their breeding places, the 
things which attract them, etc., should be dis- 
cussed. 

In talking of the trees and of the garden and 
its plants, it is natura] that the harmful insects 
should be discussed. 
The tent-tree caterpillar, the potato beetle or 
“notato-bug” as it is generally termed, the aphis 
or plant-louse, the cabbage caterpillar or “ 


and their extermination 


cab- 
bage-worm,” the cut-worm, etc., are so common 
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children know them at sight; if they 


that most 


lo not. they should be taught to know them. 


Although cruelty in the manner of killing any 
reature should be avoided, it is practical and 
7 ' ' ] . . 
right that the children should be taught to re- 
vard it as a dutv to destroy these insects, and 

the best way of doing i should be discussed. 
\t the same time the benefits of such insects 


is the lady bird beetl “lady bug,” the ichneu- 


the tiger beetle, etc., as well as the use- 


inon-ftly, 


ulness of the ug nd humble toad should be 
mphasized in se talks 

Among the lessons in nature study, plans for 
which are to follow, there will be given one on 
each of the insects mentioned above, on the toad, 
and on some of the domestic animals. Nature 
study is observation and this phase of the subject 
will be emphasized in t nature study outlines, 
but all the work that can be correctly done as 
oral language work should be considered and 
treated as such. For that reason we have men- 
tioned here the insects and animals which may 
be studied in connec with the work on home 
life and occupations 


3. School Life and Occupations 


The school should be as nearly as possible a 


second home to the child. It should be a place 


in which all that is best in his nature may be 


developed and expanded. It is a place where 
strong influences for good or for bad are always 
moral influences in every 


at work. There ar 


school, but too often they are merely incidental ; 
they should be purposed. 

The 
life, but in addition to this, by the reading and 
illustrate the 


influence is the teacher’s own 


strongest 


telling of stories and facts which 


cardinal virtues of childhood, much, very much, 
mav be done to develop character. 
should be collected 


and given to the children. 


Such stories 
studied by the teacher 

Whether there is any- 
yf moral instruc- 


and 
thing to be gained in the way 
tion by talking to children, is a mooted ques- 
tion. So strong is the tendency of teachers to 


fall into a strain of preaching, moralizing, or 


lessons in Hygiene and 


warning, that even the 


talks on “Morals and Manners,” have come to 


be regarded by many as out of place in th 


primary school room. It is a pity, however, tha 


the teacher should not make use of the fine op 
portunities she has to develop character by talk- 


ing with the children. This is a different thing 


from talking @o the children. In his contact 


with the other children the cnild should be help 


ed to cultivate such traits as_ self-control! 


thoughtfulness, politeness, gentleness, kindness 


truthfulness, and helpfulness. It is too ofte) 
from his relation to the teacher that he must 
first learn the great duty of obedience, of sub 


mission to authority, never having learned it at 
home. 


Even the youngest child in school can learn 


self-control, can be so trained as to think fo 


himself, to choose for himself, to know what is 


right and to choose it. He may be taught to 


regard the rights of others, to recognize the 


responsibility which rests upon him as a factor 
n the school world. 

The children should be led to talk of the rela- 
tionship which exists between themselves and 
the teachers, between themselves as pupils in the 


saine school. The usefulness of the janitor and 


the consideration which is due him as one o 


the people in the school world, should be dis 


( ussed. 


j 


occupation and games of the chil- 


(b) The 


dren at school. 


and ultimate results of the studies 


The 


and occupations of the 


aim 
school are subjects ot 
which young children are not likely to think « 
work should be mad 


talk. The school 


to yield as much pleasure as possible, and thei 


care to 


the children will be ready enongh to convers 
about these school occupations. 

In. these simple conversation lessons, t 
teacher may impress carefulness and neatness 
an aim which the children should keep befor 
them in working. 

The games that are played make up a co 
siderable part of the child’s school life, and + 
these he is ever ready to talk. By teaching ne‘ 
games and directing those already known to t] 


children, and by entering heartily into them he: 








\ 


Y 





the teacher will find many and unexpected 
tunities for teaching “morals and manners,” 
essons in Hygiene. 

should enccurage the children to talk of 
ecess period and of the games played at 
time. In these talks she may speak of the 
eon, how to eat it, the necessity for chew- 
food well, for eating slowly, for drinking 
little water while eating, ete. 


may show the necessity for wearing rub- 


and warm outer coats when exposed to cold 

lampness; the fact that such clothing is not 

ike us warm but to keep us warm may be 

the danger of changing suddenly from 

to thin clothing, of wearing rubbers in 
|, ete., may be discussed. 


) The school building and grounds. 


ere should be, on the part of the teacher, 
stant effort to arouse and keep alive in the 
ts of the pupils a pride in the school build- 
They should be taught to re- 
them as the property of each pupil, a part 
e Commonwealth, in the care of which all 


ind grounds. 


unite. Especially is this necessary when 
hool equipment is poor, or not so good as 


] 


be. Each child can be taught to put forth 


dual effort to make the rooms attractive. 


itness in the care of the rooms will help the 


to form habits of neatness in the care of 
wn person. The orderly arrangement of fur- 
re, the pleasing effect of decorations on 


‘es, walls, ete., will have a reflex action on the 


’s own dress and personal appearance. 
is not always an easy matter to discuss, 
with little children, such matters as the 


essity of general bathing, when to bathe, etc., 


inything which paves the way so naturally 
ese topics as do the little talks about the 
of the school rooms, should be welcomed 
itilized by the teacher. 
e school grounds should be watched over by 
nited vigilance of teacher and pupils; what 
next in order to make the premises look 
| as possible, should be the subject of many 
rsations and if “talking” leads to “doing” 
sult will be most gratifying. 
these efforts the wise teacher will, as Felix 
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Adler says, “appeal to the taste, the intelligence, 
and the feelings of his pupils; he will touch 
the various springs of conduct al] the lime, and 
get from them all the help he can, thus, when 
speaking of cleanliness, he will appeal to the 
wsthetic instinct of the children, awakening in 
them a feeling of disgust at untidiness. He will 
appeal to the prudential motive, by showing that 
‘You do 


‘You do not wish to suf- 


the want of cleanliness breeds disease. 
not wish to be sick?’ 
fer?’ Therefore, it is to your interest to be 
clean. But finally, he will touch a higher mo- 
‘If you are unclean you 
And the term 


respect expresses in a condensed form the mora! 


tive than any of these. 
cease to’ respect yourself.’ selt- 
motive proper. It implies the idea of moral per- 
sonality, which it is not necessary, nor possible 
at this stage, to analyze, but which the young 
pupil 
science will respond.” 


will somehow understand, for his con- 


4. Community Life and Occupations 


(a) 
of the community. 


The public buildings and business places 


The interest in the school building leaas 
naturally to the discussion of other public build- 
ings in the community, such as the churches, the 
postoffice, the nearest railway station, the tele- 
graph office, the express office, the courthouse, 
the county jail, etc., and to that of such business 
places as the stores, the banks, the market, the 
butcher shops, the blacksmith shops, and manu- 
factories of the community. 

The 
should be based upon the children’s observations 
of them in their every-day life. 
aided by 
the children in company with the teacher to 
these places, if the school arrangements and loca- 


tion makes such work possible. 


about these places 


conversational lessons 
Such ohserva 


tions should be visits made by 


(See Geography 
Lessons. ) 

The aim of such talks and observations is not 
only to develop in the children industrial and 
social knowledge, it is also to inspire them with 


interest in the 


an intelligent and thoughtful 
community, which interest, under proper train- 
ing, will deepen into public spirit and community 
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pride, Individual interest, which is but one form 
of selfishness, will be tempered in its growth by 
mass interest which is but another name for al- 
truisn 


(b) .The publre men and officials of the com- 


munely 


Such men as the ministers, the physicians, 


the mayor, the judge, the sheriff, the lawyers, 


ul 


the policemen, the firemen, the postmaster, the 


mail earrier, the depot agent, the express man 


the telegraph operator, the bankers, the mer- 


chants. ete., are often known at sight by the schoo! 


children. who, however, may know little or noth- 


ing of their work. 


The duties of all such public men and officials 


as play an active part in the life of the com- 
munity, should be made subjects of conversations 
with the children, at least to a sufficient extent 


to arouse the children’s thoughtful interest and 


make then reasonably intelligent in such matters. 


(¢) The forms of business carried 


on un the 


different 
community, including farming and 
farm life. 

The use of each public building and business 
place, the business which is conducted there, the 
benefit it is to the people of the community, etc., 
are topics of other talks which the teacher will 
have with the children in carrying on this line 
of thought. 
interest in his own individual every-day life so 


This work of extending the child’s 


that it will include his 


town, or city, is an important part of the pri- 


neighborhood, village. 


mary teacher’s labor. Even thus early in life the 
child may begin to realize that the conveniences 
and benefits of trade and commerce are combined 
with the restrictions and laws of community 
life to make his happiness and comfort. 


The talks on farms and farm life may be 


given in this connection and they constitut 
some of the most important work that can be 
done for the children. Some of the childre: 
may know a great deal of farm life, others may 
know little or nothing of it. Some may hav 
in their own village or: town homes many of th 
conditions that obtain on a farm; some may liv 
on a farm and in the lessons on home life and 
occupations, their own lives on the farms may be 


discussed. 


The conversations will fall under the following 
heads: 


The products of the farm, as milk, butte, 
cheese, eggs, vegetables, fruits, grains, etc. 

The work of the farmers, as planting, har 
vesting, storing, transporting, ete. 

The 
as the plow, the hoe, the threshing machine, etc. 

The 
horses, the sheep, the pigs, the fowls, etc. 

The care of the farm animals,’ their feed in 


tools and implements used on the farm, 


animals on the farm, as the cows, the 


summer and in winter, the watering place, the 
pastures, the barns, ete. 

Visits to a farm should be made if the loca- 
tion of the school and the arrangement of the 
work make this possible. (See Geography Les- 
sons. ) 

In conclusion, it should be said that these con- 
versation lessons are not all to be given before 
of language work is taken up 
They should be given at suitable times and in 


any other form 


connection with other work which is progressing 
at the same time. 

Each lesson should be short and to the point 
The aim in each should be to emphasize for the 
child the main truth of the lesson, to lead him 
to draw conclusions from what he has observed 
and to state these observations and conclusions 
in accurate and correct language. 


(This, the second paper of Miss Haliburton, completes the four broad heads on “Oral Language,’’ outli: 


in the March number of the Journal. 
are to an article to follow on this subject. 


Miss Bryant and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Boston. 
vember number of the Journal.—The Editor. ] 


Miss Haliburton’s references in this article to ‘Geography Lesso! 
She also refers to ‘‘Stories and Story Telling,’’ a book edited 


This book was reviewed in the 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


ve By F. A. MILLEDGE, Farmville, Va. 


ay 1. Experiments to Illustrate Ocean Currents 
vi ‘lie following simple experiment will be found 


pful in demonstrating the theory of the greas 


vi n currents. ‘Take a large tub or pan, fill it 
id ihe brim with water, and scatter sawdust 
be er thickly over the surface. Then at a point 


ihe rim of the tub, (which we may suppose 

a point on the coast of Africa), create a 

ng steady blast of air across the surface of the water, 
er by a pair of bellows or simply by the 

cath. At once a current will spring up towaras 

7 point directly opposite, which will represent 
The 


1 ticles of sawdust will stream across, until on 


projecting angle of South America. 


ing the opposing rim they are deflected, to 
n e right and to the left. 
the blast, these particles, 


Pushed on by the con- 
i ous pressure of 
he sowly cirele round the rim until they complete 
reuit and reach again the point from which 
started. Thus, will be presented an ocular 
he nonstration of the great currents of the North 
South Atlantic, with a clearness and sim- 
a- ty which will fix the matter upon the minds 


he the pupils. To complete the parallel, there 


8- iy even be noticed a tendency on the part of 

sawdust to accumulate in the quiet central 
tions of the two halves of the water surface. 
miniature the 
p Sargasso Seas of the North and South Atlantic. 


sawdust 


re - exactly reproducing in 


in When the becomes soaked and sinks 


y ewhat below the surface, its combined slow 
tion onward will enable the pupils to grasp 
it e truth, that the great ocean currents are tlie 


} Y + 
ne Ul. 


not merely of the trade winds of to- 
of the 


The motion is com- 


n but are also the result influence of 
ad t winds for ages past. 
ns nicated from particle to particle of the water 
iownwards, until in the depths a mighty 

s ereated which continues independentl; 

temporary cessation or slackening of the 

e winds. This important fact should be 

by the pupils. 

s may be otherwise expressed as follows: 
depths of the Atlantic, particles of water 


| making their slow journey westward un- 





der the impulse of the winds that wafted Colum- 
bus to America. The original force is not yet 
exhausted. This disposes of the argument that 
currents are due to other forces than the winds, 
which sometimes cease to blow. 

The general theory of ocean currents once 
made clear by the above experiment, no trouble 
will be found in applying it to the several oceans 
Gulf Stream, 


Seio, Return Currents, Sargasso Seas, etc. 


and their streams,—the Kuro 


2. Experiment to Illustrate Equatorial Counter Current 


A modification of the above experiment will 
solve the mystery of the counter current, which 
moves through the Atlantic and Pacific in the 
vpposite direction to the North and South Equa- 
Text books 
shirk the explanation, stating simply the fact. 

Take the same tub 


fwo currents parallel to each other by blowing 


torial Currents and between them. 


with sawdust, but create 
through two tubes resting on the rim about six 


inches apart. Two currents will be created rep- 
resenting the North and South Equatorial Cur- 
rents. Further, to the astonishment and delight 
of the pupils, the surface particles of the quiet 
strip of water between the currents will at once 
blast 


comes, thus setting up a genuine counter cur- 


move towards the side from which ‘the 


rent. The ocular demonstration explains itself, 
and the mystery is solved. As the particles di 
rectly under the tubes are driven forcibly for- 
ward, it is seen clearly that their place must be 
At once to fill 
vacuum the particles from the quiet 


this 


strip hbe- 
tween flow to the right and left, into the vacant 
this 


their places empty: the next particles move up 


supplied from some source. 


leaves 


places and are swept onward. But 


to fill the gap, and so on until a slow steady 


counter current is generated. In exact accora- 


ance with the facts in will be 


that 


nature, it 


seen 
this counter current is observable but lit- 
tle bevond the center of the tub of water. In 
short, the Counter Current is a Compensation 
stream and the apparent anomaly of its course 
becomes perfectly capable of explanation. It is 
indeed a pleasure to note the particles of saw 
dust like 


diers while others 


step forward, wheel well-drilled so 


and move on, 


press on from 


behind with systematic regularity. 


1s THE 
SCHOOL INFLUENCE IN THE WEST 
By C. W. KENT, University of Virginia 


said that the nation that has 
It is probably no 


Bismarck once 
the schools has the future. 
less true of the individual States in the United 
that has the schools has 
impossible to be as 


States that the State 
the future, or, if it be 
would certainly be within 
United 


amount to 


specific as this. it 
that 
States which devotes the 


edueation and efficiently 


the section of the 


+ 


bounds to say 
largest 
most educates its 


whole eitizenship will, in the long run, come 
Retlee- 


to control the destinies of the Union. 
kind seem to substantiate the 
balance of political power may 


Kast to the 


tions of this 


view that the 
transfer itself from the 


in no part of the Union, is 


ultimately 
middle West. for. 
greater effort being 
body of young men and young women for the 
This is be- 


made to equip the entire 


duties of responsible citizenship. 
accomplished, not only by most liberal ap- 
money, but also by its most 


ing 
propriations of 


judicious use in order to produce the largest 


results. 
The educational systems of the northwestern 


States are concatenated. The graded schools 
in the various townships lead without break 
the county or town high schools, and 
in turn, equip fully for admission to 


This was the sys- 


Into 
these, 
the university of the State. 
tem outlined by Jefferson in his famous report 
of 1779, but first adopted, in its entirety, by 
the State of Michigan, whose first territorial 
governor was a personal friend of Mr. Jeffer- 
son and thoroughly aequainted with is views. 
Perhaps no State, however, has been more 
suecessful in econeentrating all of its higher 
work in one place and providing amply for all 
of the grade and high school work than the 
State of Wisconsin. It has to-day a thoroughly 
organized system of township and municipal 
schools, and there are about two hundred and 
twenty-seven high schools in the State. These, 
when they ean furnish a complete four-year 


course, lead directly into the university. The 


average salary paid men in the country schools 
is about fifty dollars, and the average salary 
paid women is above thirty-five dollars, with. 
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of course, largely increased salaries in towns 
and cities. The superintendents are well paid, 
and the system of State supervision is fairly 
In addition to that, there is 


a professor of secondary education attached 


well organized. 


to the university, whose duties in large part, 
eonsist in visiting the high schools of his own 
and other States, with a view to accrediting 
them for the university. Township libraries 

are numerous, and the Free Library Commis- 

sion is doing excellent work in extending this 

means of education. 

Under such ample provision for education, 
and with so earnest a student body as comes 
to the higher institutions of learning, it does 
not require much far-sightedness to predict 
that the influence of the middle West will he 
felt more and more in our national affairs, and, 


as it is to be an edueated people, it will pro- 


; ' : ; 0 
bably be felt for the good of the nation. 
MORAL HYGIENE 
By L. T. ROYSTER, M. D., Member of Norfolk City 
School Board 
Outline of Leeture delivered before the Summer Norma! 
held at Norfolk, July, 1907 tw 
Tracing the history of woman from the ear- 
liest time to the present we find a strange div Am 
sity of conditions; yet one fact stands out 
centuries above all others, and that is that she 
was looked upon as an inferior being, serving 
only as a means of propagating the race. [lel ra 
position has varied in the different periods of an 
} P 


history and in different nations, but it remained 
for the nineteenth century of American Chris 
tian Civilization to give to woman her dese! 
There is 


} 
| 


place in our social economy. 
cause for thankfulness that times and condit 
have changed. Virgins are no longer sacri! 
on the altar of bestiality; abandoned women 2! 
no longer placed on a Babylonian throne to 


over the chaste matrons of the community; 4 
Sappho no longer occupies the seat of inte!lec- 
tuality while the lawful wife remains in ret! 


ment to take care of the home. [mn only a feW 
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ities does the woman drudge out the living 
he family while the man idly stands in the 
« places, and only one country, so far as I 
w, permits a woman to pull a cart with a dog 
mate, while the head of the family sits com- 
and bishops are no longer 
What 
To- 


woman is allowed a place in the marts of 


ibly and drives; 
ported by the price of woman’s shame. 
riking contrast between then and now. 


merce, in the learned professions, and = in 
wherever man may honorably strive for a 
hood there woman is also permitted to go. 
not say that this liberty tends to make any 
the weaker sex, but it does show that she 

owed equal rights with men. 
but, my friends, there is a conflict that is with 
lways, a war that is eternally waged in our 
st, a strife which threatens the fair name of 
our land with decimation, our homes with rup- 
and disgrace and our individual selves with 
The struggle, I refer to, is the struggle 
vice. And why do I mention such a sub- 
before a body of this nature? Because I am 
nate in having the opportunity of pointing 


+ 


to you as teachers your responsibility in this 


tion. 


raphrasing my own words recently in print; 


lace for a ehild to learn the difference be- 


right and wrong, not only in business 
ons but also in morals, is the home; bnt 
many do learn these things at home? Our 


American mothers will permit their children to 
literature of the most suggestive character 
et have too much false modesty to speak 
em on matters of sex, which bear such im- 
nt relation to their future happiness. 

(rls develop and become women, marry and 

ecome mothers without having one word of ex- 

tion’ of their private anatomy spoken to 

and the happiness of many a woman is 

ved by this very silence. A sadder thought 

: of your unfortunate sisters, and yet I ven- 

t ) say that the vast majority of these women 

knew the consequences of their first act of 

until it 

se their mothers failed to do their duty 
m. 


retion was too late. And why? 


ive recently said that in my opinion the 
; * frequent cause of the downfall of women 





is “ignorance,” and Judge Lindsay, of the 


Juvenile Court of Denver, has stated the reason 


in an article in the Ladies’ Home Journal, in 


the sentence: “I say unhesitatingly that more 
the their 


mothers than from any other cause.” 


girls go astray through neglect of 

All that I am saying may seem to you strange, 
vet [ wish to point out your responsibility in this 
matter. Character is the combined product of 
Education is the 
But 


vo further-—it must modify heredity also. 


heredity and environment. 


modification of environment. education 


Inust 


Therefore, you teachers must in the ultimate 


analysis, mould the character of your pupils by 


augmenting the good influences of a child and 
correcting the bad. One example recently pub- 
lished in the Ladies’ Home Journal will serve 


to illustrate the ignorance of parents concerning 


the conduct of their children. The editor re- 


ceived a letter from an indignant mother who 
criticised bitterly the suggestion that she should 
teach her “flaxen haired, blue eyed darling any- 
Yet the editor hac 
at that very moment the proof that this same 


thing about matters of sex.” 


“innocent” child had only recently been caugit 
at school indulging in the foulest sort of tali 
along sexual lines. 

Now you will see I think wherein your influ- 
ence is needed and may be exercised. One of 
the most helpful branches of education is biol- 
ogy, for here the first ideas of sexual anatomy 
may be properly acquired. It must be remem- 
bered that both boys and girls are going to learn 
about these matters from each other, and it 18 
needless to say that information acquired in this 
Way 1s inaccurate, misleading and suggestive, 
hence, children must be taught these matters 
in the right way. 

As I said before the proper place for suck 
teaching is the home, but as sad as it may seem 
children are not taught there; hence you must di 
the teaching. Whenever a child learns such mat- 
ters from other children, they at once feel tha: 
this knowledge must be carefully kept from their 
parents since it is something they should not 


know. On the other hand they ought to feel 
free to go to their parents and ask them al! 


about such things and know that their questions 


are going to be answered frankly, since it is their 
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right to know these things. On the other hand 
vou as teachers should so gain the confidence of 
your pupils that they will ask questions of you 


pertaining to this subject, with the assurance 


that these questions will be answered freely. Be 


on such terms of friendship with your pupils 


that they will tell you the conversation of other 
pupils, and then you can accomplish great good 
by telling them the difference between the sacred 
and the suggestive. Whenever you see a group 


of school children conversing apart from the rest 
of the pupils, join such a group and find out if 
possible the trend of conversation. After a 
while inquire of one with whom you are on more 
intimate terms, as to the conversation, and en- 
deavor to point out the evils of talk to each 
other on suggestive matters. Whenever opportunity 
presents itself give talks along the line of a pure 
life and always take advantage of the personal 
interview. The boys of the school must of neces- 
sity depend largely on the principals for their 
information, but you women must instruct the 
girls under your care concerning these sacred 
matters, not only for their own good, but also for 


the benefit of generations yet unborn. Perhaps 


you think that girls are not in need of such in- 
struction, but I assure you that if anything the 
need is greater among them than among boys. 
The majority of girls of tender years are for- 
tunately pure-minded, but it needs the influence 
of only a few precocious minds in a system to 
poison and vitiate the balance, for as you know, 
a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It is, 
therefore, a foregone conclusion that the young 
minds are soon to become cognizant of these 
things; how important is it then that they know 
the truth beforehand, and since forewarned is 
forearmed they will be prepared, when they hear 
allusions to such matters, to discriminate be- 
tween intelligent allusion and suggestive innuendo. 
The mind of our youth must be kept pure and 
the best way, as it appears to me, to accomplish 
this is by teaching them the correct conception 
of sexual life and directing their thoughts into 
purer channels of 


contemplation concerning 


such vital questions. 


edge to be gained ? 


Many a child has taken a false step because 
the first inquiry was met by the reply that such 
matters were not for them to know or think 
about and that when they grew up they would 
know all about the question. How is such know)- 
Evidently from companions 
and as a consequence entirely wrong conceptions 
are formed. A child is of a naturally inquiring 
turn of mind and just so sure as you tell a child 
that there is something it must not know, just 
so sure is that child going to find it out. This 
But, as | 
have endeavored to impress you, if parents and 
teachers will be frank and truthful and answer 
these questions with plain and lucid explanations, 


is the perverseness in our natures. 


the child will grow up intelligent and free from 
the morbid desire for suggestive thought and 
conversation. 

The horrors of disease resulting from vice and 
indiscretion should be made familiar to th 
minds of the older children since fear is a potent 
deterrent to wrong doing, 

Of course all such instruction as I have sug- 
gested must be in plain and simple language 
largely on anatomical and physiological lines and 
always entirely free from lecherous suggestion 
or erotic language. So much depends on the 
personality of the teacher as well as her judg- 
ment that I fear that some teachers are unfitted 
for any instruction whatever of this nature, but 
| merely throw out to you some ideas for you: 
consideration and hope that you will study the 
individual needs of your pupils. 

I have spoken the plain and unvarnished truth 
to you and trust you will pardon the liberty | 
have taken. However, whatever your menta! at- 
titude may be towards my talk, I am quite sur 
I have shown you a path of duty hitherto un- 
recognized ; and again whatever else you may ac- 
complish in this world try to be of the greates! 
benefit to your fellow creatures, and rememibe! 
the power vested in you of shaping the thouzhts 
and character of future generations, and 
responsibility in producing a nation of edi 
and moral men and women. 
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PROGRESS IN CONSOLIDATION IN SOUTITAMPTON COUNTY 


1-OLD UNITY 2—ALLIANCEK 


3—LINE PINE I—UNITY GRADED SCHOO] 


1, 2and 5 consolidated into 4 on the old site of |. 2 was six and one-half miles from 4 and Jwastwoand 


om4. A wagon hauls the children who used to attend 3. 4 cost $3.000 and has four teachers with enrolment of eig 
ree pupils. The three old schools had an average attendance of only thirty-seven pupils combined. 


one-half mile 
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Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

I desire through your valuable paper, to thank 
the superintendents throughout the State for 
their very prompt and hearty response to My ap- 


peal to them in behalf of the High School Ap- 


propriation. The response Was very gratifying 
and I am sure, carried much weight with the 


General Assembly. 
Yours very truly, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 


Superintendent Public Instruction 
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Among the many acts passed by the Virginia 
Legislature relating to the schools of Virginia, 
is one providing for the establishment of two 
schools, one at Harrisonburg an4 


new normal 


the other at Fredericksburg. These schools are 
to be for the young women of the State, in orde 
that more normal trained teachers may be in the 
public school system. In addition to the provision 
for the two new normals, the Legislature made 
provision for establishing normal courses in about 
ten high schools in the State. Along with Farn. 


vile, and certain of our cities which now have 
normal departments connected with their high 
schools, this will give about fifteen schools in 
which teachers can receive more or less of nor 
mal training. 

The Governor of Virginia has not yet an 
nounced appointments of members of the boaras 
of the two new normal schools. We have ever, 
reason to believe that these boards will consist 
of a number of practical business men and pra 
tical educators. We are hoping very much that 
the schoo] officials and teachers of Virginia will 
take an interest in these normals, and when the 
boards are announced, will write to some mem- 
ber, or members, giving such suggestions as ma 
occur to them for the benefit of these schools. 

1. The editor of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation believes that these 


neither of norma!s 


should be a high school. Since we have esta) 
lished in Virginia within the last two vears, 150 
admitted 
that 
she has covered as much as the first and second 


new high schools, no pupil should be 


to these normal schools who cannot show 


grades of the high school course, as outlined }\ 
Of course, 
mean that it shall be necessary for 


the State Department of Education. 
we do not 
the pupils attending one of the normals to enter 
previously one of the State high schools, but t! 

either they should have completed in one of these 
high 
school grades, or should have had equivalent works 


schools at least the first and second 


at some good secondary school. In other word 


high standard should be maintained for t 
two schools. 


2. Let us all urge good model schools. T 
that 


student pupils in the normals will not only 


model schools should be so planned 


ceive practical observation work and practic: 


teaching for primary and grammar grades, 











ese model 
cently adequate for future expansion, {nd before 


rowth. 


Pruly a 
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in high school grades, as soon as the attend- 
at the normals and the qualifications of the 
lents justify it. The model school connected 
1 each of these normals, should have a school 
len, and instruction in domestic science and 
tual training, and the elementary principles of 
riculture. The young woman who goes into the 
| community to teach, can greatly aid the 
umunity if she is not ignorant of the princi- 
s of agriculture. 
(yf course, if the model schools are to have 
inual training, domestic science and agricul- 
the normal schools proper must have good 


uirses and good instructors and good labora- 


ries and work shops for the students. 

!. The these new normals 
urged to select sites where it will be possible 
establish the best model schools and to get the 


trustees of should 


est attendance on the part of the children for 


schools. The sites should be suffi- 
foundation is dug, an architectural plan should 
adopted, which will cover a half century of 

Landscape architects should be con- 
in the securing of sites, in the laying off 
erounds, and the location of the bulidings. 


’ 
lted 


tha 
i¢ 


wt there be no foolish waste of State money in 
‘perimenting, but let us have carefully wrought 
ans and in reality normal schools in all par- 


The beginning of these new normals ts 
great responsibility, and it is the duty 
the school officials and teachers of Virginia 
make these new schools as near perfect 
skill and intelligence of man 


uiars. 


ie ingenuity, 


} 
t} 


design. 


‘he Journal is glad to announce that its pri- 
iry department is to become a definite feature. 
ss Frances Williams, of Lynchburg, President 
the Primary Teachers’ Association of Virginia, 
Miss Haliburton and 
interested in 


agreed to conduct it. 

er teachers of Virginia, pri- 

ry work, are lending their hearty support. 

s feature of the Journal should certainly ap- 
to the teachers. 

"he manual training department will continue 


ler Dr. Burruss. 
\s has been announced through this Journal 


and other sources, the State Board of Examiners 
has decided to inaugurate a reading course in 
connection with the professional course. This 
course will certainly prove of great benefit to all 
teachers of the State, whether normal trained or 
not, and should be pursued by them. Fortun- 
ately for the teachers of Virginia, Professor W. 
H. Heck has kindly consented to conduct a new 
department, dealing with books which teachers 
ought to know. The Professor 
Heck for his magnanimity in giving his valua- 
ble time to this work, and the teachers above all 
are to be congratulated that they may have the 
opportunity of learning about so many of the 


Journal thanks 


books which are now being published along edu- 
cational lines, from which they may select a few 
hooks adapted to their needs, to purchase for 
libraries 


their own libraries or for their school 


as the case may be. 


The Journal wishes to thank the superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers of Virginia, for 
the news items which they from time to time 
send. We desire all the news items concerning 
the school system of Virginia that we can get. 
In these items, the teachers are showing great 
interest, for they wish to know what is being 
done in all parts of the State. If you have not 
sent us anything for our news column, let us 


hear from you. 


The Journal will in each issue, publish a page 
relating to the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion, made up of reports of the Citizens’ Leagues, 
furnished by Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, of 
All those engaged in educational work are in- 


Richmond. 


terested to know what the citizens are doing for 
our schools, The Virginia Journal of Education 
believes that the Co-operative Education Asso 
ciation has been a great force in Virginia. It 
is impossible to estimate its value and influence 
in stimulating the educational revival which has 
swept over the State within the last four years. 
Many of the initial movements for the eduea- 
tional uplift of the State have come through this 
work has been to interest 


Association. Its pa- 
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trons and citizens in general in the schools, to 
point out the necessity of sanitary school build- 
ings-—artistic and beautiful buildings, which will 


appeal to the aesthetic sense of the children; 


to ask for increased taxation in counties and dis- 


order that t 


tricts in ie poor, half-paid teachers 


may receive some increase in salary, and that the 


school term might be lengthened, so that the 


children may not suffer. The important ques- 
tion of decorating the school rooms, and of plac- 
ing small, but well selected libraries in the 
that the 


rood 


The leagues formed under the auspices of 


schools, so children may be gradually 


introduced to literature, has occupied much 
time. 
Education Association to 


the Co-operative carry 


out its manifold and useful undertakings, have 


worked quietly and without ostentation, doing 


many small things, which to some, may have 
seemed trifling, but when they were added to- 
gether, the sum was a large result, beneficial in 
producing a better physical, mental and moral 
We are glad to 
in progress in many 
that “a leaf 
has never fallen to the earth and perished there, 
but that the soil 


though even to a very small extent. 


condition in the school children. 


note the excellent work still 


communities. Some one has said 


has thereby been enriched,” 
So the little 
things, which superintendents and school boards 


easily overlook in the establishment and 


may 


conduct of the schools. when looked after and 


1 


remedied by the the citizens’ leagues, 70 a long 


_ 


way toward the hetterment of our schoo] eondi- 


tions. 


Notice to Subscribers and Teachers 


The first volume of the Virginia Journal of 
Kduecation does not intil the July number. 
You should have everv number of the Journal. 
Some of vour schools are closing now and soni 
of you are changing addresses. Send us your ad- 
dress, so that we mav know where to send the 
Mav, June and July numbers, as well as the Oc- 
tober and November numbers. of Volume II. 
There will, of course. be no issue of the Journal 
for the months of August and September, as our 


plan is for ten issues each school year. Let the 


Journal appeal to vou now for your support and 
The 


for vour aid in getting new subscribers. 


Journal has come to stay. It is to be a part ot 
your system, but the State Department of Kdu- 
eation and the institutions of learning, which are 
supporting it, and the editor cannot make a 
journal unless it has the hearty support of schoo 
superintendents, school boards, school principals, 
citizens and patrons, and above all, the teachers 


themselves. 


Club Rates 
The Virginia Journal of Education has made 


very excellent arrangement with the Popula 
Educator and Primary Education, published by 
the Educational Publishing Company, of Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 
cost $1.25 a year. ¢ 


1. We are able to offer the Virginia Journa! 


ach of these journals 


of Education and the Popular Educator, for th 

price of $1.25 per year, which is the price of th 

Popular Educator. 

2. We are able to offer the Virginia Journa | 

of Education and Primary Education for $1.25 r 

per year, the price of the Primary Education. 
This will apply to all teachers, whether the 


subscribe directly or whether the Virginia Jour- 





nal of Edueation is taken for them by the 


hoards. If the school boards tak 


the rate of 75 


school 


Journal in clubs, at cents, ear 


teacher thus receiving the Virginia Journa! 


Education, can send us 50 cents, and thereb 


have either one of the two magazines mentio 


above, sent them for a vear. 


The second session of the University of \ 
ginia Summer School, will begin this year JJ 


I8th, and close July 31st. This school is esp 


ally designed to meet the needs of high 5 


teachers, principals, college teachers, co 


students, those preparing for college entrance 
aminations and those pursuing the profess 


course. It meets a long felt want in the So 


as heretofore students desiring the characte 


instruction which it offers have had to g 


Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, or some other 
cost both of tuition and |! 


tution where the 


expenses is much higher. 
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- DEPARTMENT of MANUAL TRAINING 


Suggestions for Handwork in the Primary 


, Grades 


rs For the month of April 


By JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Director gf Manual Arts, 
Richmond, Va. 


Read the introductory remarks in this depart- 
ent in the March number. 


yy FIRST PRIMARY GRADE 


|. Make drawings and cuttings of Easter ftlow- 
rs, using colored papers, or coloring with colored 
rayons. 

?. Make drawings and cuttings of butterfly, 
abbit, chicken, fish, ete. Cut a broken egg-shell 
uit of white paper and a chicken out of yellow 

per, then paste these on a dark card so as to 

: represent the chicken coming out of the shell. 

Rabbits may be drawn with white chalk on dark 

aper, or cut from white paper and mounted; 

re ears and eyes may be tinted with pink, and grass 
ay be drawn in green. | 

'. Fold a square piece of paper on a diameter 

inake a little booklet, and decorate with draw- 

“s or mounted cuttings to make an Easter card. 

Illustrate the story of “Jack and Jill,” with 

wings and Let the children show 

their own way, their idea of the two scenes of 

story. 


cuttings, 


Other stories may be used in the same 
snee: 
On a rainy day, draw and cut to illustrate: 
“The rain is raining all around, 
[t rains on vou and me, 
[t rains on the umbrellas here. 


\nd on the ships at sea.” 
SECOND PRIMARY GRADE 


‘ut out of paper or draw in 


black and 


or in color: Easter lilies, crocuses and 

flowers; chickens. eges i 
: ers; chickens, eggs and nests: rabbits. 
rflies we 
: Make Easter cards 


with these drawings or mounted cut- 


birds, and fishes. 


ited 





tings, or cut Easter cards in the shape of an egg 
or rabbit. 

2. Make a chicken-coop out of a 
Fold into 16 squares, opening each fold 
as made, Fold the four corner squares on their 
diagonals, and cut off the triangle (half of the 
small square) in each corner of the large square. 


square of 


pa} er. 


There are now on each of the four edges of the 
paper two full squares and two half squares. On 
two opposite edges of the paper cut on tlie crease 
between the two squares the distance of the width 
of one square, so that the paper may be folded 
and these two squares pasted over each other, thus 
forming a A-Shaped coop. At one of the ends, cut 
an opening for the door. Make chickens out of 
cotton, or cut from paper, and place these with 
the coop. 

3. Make a calendar for April, as described in 
the March number, par. 3. In the upper oblong, 
make a sketch appropriate to the season, as a 
child under an umbrella. 

4. Draw to illustrate the activities of the farm 
during this month, or make some other illustra- 
tion of the coming of spring, as the return of 
the birds to the north, ete. 

THIRD PRIMARY GRADE 

The reading of Hiawatha and the study of In- 
dian life will be made much more real if repre- 
sented in concrete form by dramatization or con- 
Pupils dressed to représent the char- 
for the 


struction. 


acters in the story may pose drawing 


lesson, or the principal scenes of the story may 


be dramatized in a simple way. The following 


handwork is suggested,’ and other ideas will 
doubtless come in the course of the work. 


1. Make drawings or cuttings to illustrate any 


storv, as wWig- 


of the articles mentioned in the 
wam, tree, canoe, bow and arrow, etc. 

2. Construct a Place sticks and 
~pread pieces of cloth over them in the shape of 


wigwam. 


a cone, the sticks being tied together at the top 
and spread out in a circle at the bottom. Or, it 
may be made entirely of paper, by cutting a large 
semi-circle, curling it around and tying or past 

A doorway should 


ing it together to form a cone, 


26 THE 


At the top of 
hole, from the poles hang 


over it. 
smoke- 


the wigwam Is a 


feathers and the exterior is decorated with sun, 


moon, 


animais, ete. 


3. Construct a canoe as deseribed in the March 


number, page 27, par. 5d. 
!. Make a tripod by tying together near the 
top, three sticks four or five inches long, and 


from this tripod swing a small kettle, about an 
inch in diameter. The kettle may be modelled 
out of clay, a bit of wire being inserted for a 
handle. 

5. Cut out of 


paper 


free-hand representations 

of trees, bushes, ete. 

6. Arrange the sand-table to represent an In- 
Place 


dian village. 
tripod and kettle, 


trees, shrubbery, wigwams, 
and represent water, with the 
canoe drawn up on the edge of the shore. 

he Tie 


frame. 


four sticks together to make a square 


Stretch threads in a vertical direction, 


leaving spaces between the threads, and 


weave 


strips of cloth, or cord, “over-and-under” on these 


vertical warp threads, 


to represent the blanket 
Place the 
vertical] position in the sand-table. 


weaving of the Indians. frame in a 

8. Make another frame as indicated above, and 
stretch a piece of an old kid glove, or some other 
suitable material, to represent the process of skin- 
drying. Place the 


table. 


frame vertically in the sand- 


9. Make a bow and arrow with short sticks (as 
and a bit of string. 
10. Make a « 


small square of 


tooth-picks), 
juiver for the arrows out of a 
paper, by folding on one diagonal, 
opening the fold, and then folding two adjacent 
edges to the middle crease, lacing or tying, thus 


forming a smal! cornucopia. 


11. Dress dolls to represent Hiawatha, Noko- 
mis, Indian warriors. 
12. Draw to illustrate: “Hiawatha’s Home.” 


“Hiawatha Sailing,” Hiawatha Hunting,” “An 


Indian Camp,” “An Indian War-dance,” etc. 


FOURTH PRIMARY GRADE 
Continue the study of “Food” by taking as a 


topic this month the “Grocery Store.” Have the 


children visit a store and observe, then talk it 
over in class. Many suggestions in addition to 
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the following will come to the teacher and pu 
in the course of the work. 

1. Let the children tell of the articles the, 
have observed in the store, and draw to repre- 
sent them, as, box, basket, barrel, fruit, meat 
vegetables, counter, scales, ete. 

Fold a 4x4 incl 


On the right- 


4. Construct a delivery box. 
into 16 
hand row of four squares cut on the first and 


piece of paper squares. 


third horizontal creases the length of one square ; 
repeat this on the left-hand row. Fold and paste 


to form a square box. Cut small openings 


two opposite sides for handles. 


3. Make a basket. Fold a square of 4x4 paper 


as in the last exercise, and cut off one row o 
squares. Proceed as before, folding and pasting 


the ends to make an oblong box form. Cut a 
narrow strip of paper about 14x4 inches and 
paste inside the basket to represent the handle. 
t. Make an ice-box out of 8x8 inch paper. Pro 
ceed as in the last exercise, except that instead 
of cutting off the row of four squares; the tw 
left on for 
Feet may be pasted on the fou 


middle squares of the row are 
hinged top. 
corners at the bottom of the box. 

Fold a 4x8-inct 
piece of thick paper into four equal oblongs (2 
Fold a 4xé 
inch piece of thin paper into three oblongs, 
middle oblong being 2x4 the others be- 
This latter paper should } 
it is 


represent the cover or top of the wagon. Placing 


5. Make a delivery wagon. 
x4 


inches), for the body of the wagon. 


inches, 


ing 114x4 inches. 


of a different color from the former, as 


the wagon body with the open edge at one s 
of the top, paste the cover over it, thus fastening 
front 


the edges together. At the end of 
wagon body cut off about 1% inch from the s 
Cut out o! 


inches 


¥ 


leaving a projecting top and bottom. 


four circles about 1% 
diameter, and mount these four wheels near 

ends of two small sticks (about 234 inches long) 
as axles. Paste two strips of paper under ¢! 


axles and under the bottom of the wagon 


cardboard 


g the axles in place but permitting 

to turn with the wheels. Cut free-hand, ou 
thick paper, shaft, and paste it to the botto: 
A seat may be 1 


holdin 


the wagon body in front. 
out of thick paper and placed at the front, a 











vt with the notehed end at the top. 
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may be made of thin paper at the back of 
top. 

Cut out of cardboard a representation of a 
se, either by tracing or free-hand, and hitch 
io the 4vagon with a cord. The horse may be 
le to stand by pasting a small stand of card- 
ird on one side, or by cutting the horse double. 

Construct a pair of scales. Make a 
m out of 8x8 paper, proceeding as in the 3rd 

ith Trim this down to 
ike it high when inverted. 
is is the base of the scales. Cut out of heavy 
rdboard a strip 41% inches long and % inch 
le. Bend this about 1%% inch from one end, 

at the other end cut a notch about % inch 
ep and '4 inch wide at the top. In the mid- 
of the oblong base cut a slit parallel to the 
ort edges of the base and 1% inch long. In 
= slit insert the bent end of the strip of card- 


box 


exercises above. 


about one inch 


ard, bending the end up under the base and 
isting it there so that the strip will stand up- 


Using 
-mall splint about 5 inches long, make the 
im of the balance, pivoting it in the center 
sticking a pin through the thickness of the 
rdboard on one aide of the notch, then through 
splint and lastly threugh the other side of 
notch. Cut two circles about 114 inches in 
imeter out of thick paper, and swing these 
cles by three pieces of thread so as to hang 
ut 3 inches under the ends of the beam. 
*. Draw to illustrate such subjects: “How 
market,” ‘The 
ery store where I buy,” “How the market 


vegetables are brought to 


s,° “Delivering the groceries.” 


Notes 


The sand-table frequently mentioned in these 
outlines is one of the most useful of school devices 
for the lower grades, especially in Geography 
work. It is not necessary to purchase an expen- 
sive table, as a serviceable one may be made out 
of an ordinary box. It should be a shallow box, 
about 42 inches long, 24 inches wide and 4 
The bottom may be made tight 
The sand box should 


inches deep. 
by covering it with paper. 
be placed low enough for the children to work 
in it conveniently. A few buckets of ordinary 
sand will do for the modelling. The bottom of 
the box should be dark green or blue to repre- 
sent water, or a piece of mirror may be used for 
water. The natural divisions of land and water 
and the topography of the States and Continents 
may be taught in an effective way on the sand- 
table. In modelling maps, rivers may be repre- 
sented by pieces of cord and cities and towns by 
buttons of various sizes. 


The Eastern Manual Training Association 
meets in Washington, D. C., on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th of April. An interesting programme 


has been arranged, also an exhibit of school work. 


The editor of this department, Dr. Julian A. 
Burruss, would be glad to hear from every teacher 
in the State who is teaching any form of manual 
training in his or her school, or who is thinking 


of introducing it. 


DEPARTMENT of PRIMARY WORK 


Conducted by FRANCES WILLIAMS, Lynchburg, Va. 


EASTER STORY 

mg, long ago a beautiful and kind countess, 
compelled to take her two little girls and 
from her castle, to a place of refuge in the 
ntains of Germany. 

‘he countess soon found out, greatly to her 
rise, that the village people had no 
did know how a chicken looked. 


eggs, 


not even 


She had brought a faithful servant with her 


from the castle, and sometimes she sent him 
home, to look after her husband, who was away 
fighting for his king. 

This servant was told, when making one of 
his visits, to bring back a few chickens. He did 


so, and great was the wonder of the village peo- 


ple when, for the first time, they saw cackling 
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‘s: but the countess soon 


hens and crowing rooste 


taught them how to care for the fowls and how 
to make use of the eggs, 
When 


because she had nothing to give her neighbors 


Easter was nigh, the countess was sad 


as Easter offerings. 
She dearly loved children and at last thought 
With many different 


kinds of dyes, which she had brought from the 


of a nice surprise for them. 


castle, she colored eggs enough for all the chil- 


dren in the village to have five a piece. 


Her own little girls were told of the surprise 
that 


and they gladly 


was being planned for their play-mates, 
helped their mother. 

On Easter eve, as many nests were made as 
there were children in the village, and each nest 
was marked with the name of the child for whom 
the eggs were intended. 

The countess placed the pretty eggs in the 
nest, covered them slightly with grass and waited 
for Easter morning. 

When morning came the little daughters of the 
countess at once found their eggs, and running 
to the other children bade them look for eggs 
too. Of course, each child found a nest marked 
with his own name and in it five eggs, of which 
no two were alike. They were delighted; they 
were much astonished, too, and began to wonder 
from whence came the beautiful eggs. 

One little girl said: “When I was searching 
for my nest of eggs and found it, a rabbit jumpe 
Then all the little ones 


Easter eggs!” No one 


out of it and ran away.” 


shouted: “Rabbits lay 


told them better and from that day to this rab- 


> 


bits have the credit of laving “Easter Eges! 


Easter 
I. 
Break the joyful Easter dawn 
Clearer yet and stronger; 
Winter from the world has gone, 
Far away good angels drive 
Night and sin and sadness, 
Karth awakes, in smiles alive 
With her dear Lord’s gladness 


I] 


Roused from long and lonely hours 
Under snow drifts chilly, 
In his hands he brings the flowers 
Brings the rose and lily: 
Every little buried bud 
Ir life he raises; 
Every wild fiower of the wood 


Sings the dear Lord’s praises. 


Writing in the Primary Grades—First Year 
By Clara R. Emens 


A child should not be required to write on smal! 
spaced paper or slate with hard pencil, for he will 
grasp the pencil tightly, lean over his work, have 
his eyes too near the paper and write in a w Ly 
that will cause great physical strain. He will 
be fixing habits that must be overcome. A true 
teacher cannot see her little ones write 1n this 
cramped, uncomfortable way without having th 
strongest desire to determine the cause, and re- 
move it. To do this she must teach writing as 
intelligently and as well as she teaches reading. 

A. skilled of the 
fingers to add finer touches to his work; but this 
is beyond the little child. Psychologists em- 
phasise that in training the child to 
must begin by leading him to control larger mus- 
It is said, “At first the arm is capable of 


writer may use an action 


¥ rite we 


cles. 
very few movements, the elbow of one, and the 
fingers of none.” It, therefore, follows that it 
is easier for the child to use large material and 
write large. Writing on blackboard or on un- 
ruled and unglazed , paper with wax checking, 
crayon or soft pencil is giving most excellent 
satisfaction in the many places in which it has 
The should 
blackboard before they 
The teacher should seek to build upon the child's 


been adopted. children use the 


begin writing on paper. 


apperceptive mass, instead of trying to create a 


new one. He is familiar with the circle and 
the vertical line and naturally makes the mov 
ment that produces these fundamental forms. 


The 


mental picture of letters may be easily grasp: 


letter-forms should be simple so that 


The daily writing period should not excee' 


fifteen minutes and such time should be 


to training in writing, not word developn 


or a drill in language. Begin with a short 


that the children know rather than a singk 


ter. 
The teacher divides the blackboard into 
tions wide enough for a word. She place 


eraser and half stick of crayon on the molu ing 


in each section. She writes a word on the b! 


board, then has the children write the wor 


the air. She has the children go to the b 








ar 


n74 





Fig. 
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thei to st 


children 


work with 


eraser. 


bia. By 


the 


write the 


hers: 


word as written. 


rives definite directions for crayon holding. 


A. She writes the word again, and 


lwrase. 


word. They watch the 


she teaches 


them 


how 




















hia. B, 


ier as she writes the word and they compare 


to 


There should be an easy transition from writ 
ing on the blackboard to writing on the paper 
The action of the arm and relative position ot 
the body are the same. 

The children should let the paper drop over 
the front edge of the desk as in Fig. B, hold 
the checking crayon or soft pencil back from 
the point, and hold the paper on the desk with 
the left hand. Observe that the right arm or 
hand does not touch the desk. Write the capi- 
tal and tall letters about an inch high, the small 
letters half as high. The teacher writes the 
word on paper, then holds the paper before the 
children directing their attention to the group- 
ing of letters in the word and the space before 
and after the word. She puts her paper down 
and the children quickly write the word from 
memory. The teacher then holds her paper be- 
fore them. Children compare their work with 
here. They write the word again, but better 
than the first time. In a few weeks children 
can easily write a word two or three times on 
a line (imaginary line, for paper should be un 
ruled). 

Think of the letters as people, the words as 
families, the space between the words as a play- 
ground, the space between the lines as a street. 
Children love to play that a family is moving. 
The word moves from the teacher’s paper to their 
paper, or to their section on the blackboard. 
They move the word, that is, write it. They 
may name the pencil, Mr. Pencil. We should 
teach first grade children to take proper care 
of material. Children like to play “Follow the 
Leader.” .Pick out a good leader in the several! 
divisions and urge that all follow the leader when 
writing, that is—have the same position of paper, 
pencil, arms, feet and hand and write as he writes. 

It is well to continue the large writing 
throughout the year. At the end of the first year, 
children should know how to make all small let- 
ters and figures and as many capitals as neces- 
sary for other written work. They should sit in 
good position and write freely with the whole 
arm. They should write well on the blackboard. 
While they have been gaining power to write 
well they have been developing attention and ob- 
servation, as well as habits of order, self-reliance 


and memory. 
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THE STATE BOARD of EXAMINERS 


HARRIS HART. President Kk. HE. RUSSELL, Secretar, 


First Circuit, kK. WH. RUssen., Richmond. 

Second Circuit, WILLIS A. JENKINS, Newport News. 
lhird Cireuit, Jos. THomMas, Lynchburg. 

Fourth Cigeuit. HARRIS TLART, Roanoke. 

Fifth Cireuit, CHARLES G. MAritis, Charlottesville. 


The spring examination ol! teachers for the 
vear 1908 will be held on April 30th and May 
Ist and 2nd: the summer examinations will be 
held on July 29th, 30th and 31st. 

‘Teachers may take cither of these examina- 
tions, but all who do not expect to attend a sum- 
mer institute should take the examination In 
May, as the result of the July examination for 
those who do not attend the summer schools may 
be made known too late for many teachers to con- 
tract for schools and may thus cause them in- 
convenience, Those teachers who take the exam- 
ination in May and fail, will not be permitted 
to take the July examination, unless they in the 
mean time attend some summer institute. Teach- 
ers who expect to attend a summer school, may 
take half of the examination in May and the re- 
mainder at the July examination at the close of 
the school. 

All teachers now holding certificates who do 
not take the May examination, but who attend 
an institute for twenty (20) days will be per- 
mitted to take the examination on one-half the 
course this vear, and, if successful, will be issued 
a provisional certificate. good for one year, of 
such grade as the averages warrant. ‘The exam- 
nation can be completed in 1909, when a full 
certificate of propel erade will be issued. 

Teachers attending summer institutes who take 
the whole examination and make the required 
grades on one-half the subjects—85 per cent. on 
seven subjects for first grade, and 75 per cent. 
on six subjects for second grade—will be given a 


provisional certificate good for one year. 








When the course is divided only two exami: 
tions can be combined, and one of these must 
be taken after a regular attendance at one of 
State summer institutes. 

The examination on the first year of the profes- 
sional course will be held July 29th; on 
second year July 30th; and on the third y 
July 31st. 


the second and third years of the old professional 


The examination this year will be on 


course and upon the three years of the new course 

Kirst Grade Certificates issued by Division 
Superintendents in 1905, may be renewed by th 
Kxaminer until July, 1910, provided the holders 
present satisfactory endorsement from the Diy 
sion Superintendent. 

First Grade Certificates issued by Division 
Superintendents in 1904, may be renewed unti! 
July, 1909, provided the holders present satisfa 
tory endorsement from the Division Superinte: 
lent. 

First Grade Certificates issued by Divisio 
Superintendents prior to 1901 may be extended 
until July, 1909, provided the holders present 
satisfactory endorsement from the Division Sup- 
erintendent and complete three subjects of th 
first vear’s work of the Professional Cours 
Study, or complete the new subjects required 
a First Grade Certificate, which are elementar 
algebra, through quadraties; one branch 


her physical geography, elementat 


science, ell 
physics or elementary agriculture; and one di\ 
sion of history, either genera] or English. 
Second grade certificate issued by the Board 
of Examiners will be renewed upon the recom 


mendation of the Division Superintendent, an‘ 
upon the completion of the R -ading Course. 


Particular inquiries in reference to exami 
tions and certificates should be addressed to t 
examiner of the circuit in which the teacher 
employed. 


EK. H. RUSSELL, 


Secretary. 


. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HECK, Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


iis new departm&nt of the Journal has been 
ned to meet the needs of those teachers and 
ipals, who are interested in the literature of 
: profession, but have little opportunity of 
‘nine what are the valuable books on the sub- 
The books selected will be those considere4 
ful. either to all teachers or to such special 


sses as will be mentioned. As it is important 


nresent that the attention of teachers be 
od to a number of standard books on educa- 
the reviews will not be confined to recent 
: The reviews will not emphasize praise 


r blame but will seek to give our readers, as far 
< possible in a few sentences, some knowledge 
‘he nature and content of the books reviewed. 
Journal will gladly answer questions from 
readers regarding these or other books on edu- 
‘ional subjects. Publishers and prices (exclu- 
of postage) will be given in order to facil!- 

ite purchase of books if desired. 


( 


PsYCHOLOGY; AND TO 
By William 
Henry Holt 


KS ro TEACHERS ON 


SrupENTS ON Some oF Lire’s IDEALS. 
imes. XII and 301 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 
& Co.. 29 West 23rd street, New York. 
Chis classie ought to be read by all the ambi- 
is teachers in Virginia. Written by a great 
hologist in a charming style, the informal 
‘ures have none of the dullness of many text- 
ks. In fact, one can read them without any 
ught of studying “but merely for literary en- 
tainment.” Prof. James has avoided the divi- 
of his chapters into a hierarchy of sub-divi- 
ns and has let the story tell itself without 
rruptions. The main value of the book is 
its vitality; the child is not dissected into 
less phychological bones and muscles, as is 
nerally done in books of this kind, but is kept 
throughout the book by the imagination in 
We get to know and to love 
and girl better and 


t of the author. 


actual school boy 


ome to realize that it is by what they do more 
by what they learn that they are being 
ated. 

‘he superiority of this book in vitality and 

rm is offset somewhat by its lack of such sys- 





tematic arrangement as would enable the begin- 
ner to grasp the full meaning of some allusions 
and discussions. Without a previous knowledge 
of psychology, some readers find the book difti- 
cult, though its clearness makes it easy for the 
most part, even for beginners. A few more ap- 
plications of principles would have made the 
book more serviceable, but it must be remembered 
that the author’s aim is not to give the teacher 
specific rules but to interpret the pupil in such 
a way as enable the capable teacher to work 
out her own methods and discipline in accord 
with the pupil’s nature and needs. 
guidance our teachers should seek. 
The last hundred pages of the book contain 
three addresses given at Womens’ Colleges and 
are full of inspiring ideals, but some readers ob- 
ject to the extremes to which Prof. James’ indi- 
vidualism carries him here as in his “Will to 
Believe” and in his recent “Pragmatism.” 


This is the 


Scuoot Hyeienr. By Edward R. Shaw. 260 pp. 12mo, 
$1. The MacMillan Co., 64 Fifth avenue, New York. 


This is considered the 


book 


It is clearly and 


most serviceable 
on the subject for general use. 
easily written, is based upon an elaborate study 
of other books and reports, and is applied to 
actual school conditions, As the book was writ- 
ten for teachers as well as for school officials and 
and rural schools, 
the individual reader can omit a good deal of 
material that does not suit his particular case. 
The emphasis is upon city conditions and large 
equipment, but rural schools are well, though not 
fully, treated. Proportionately greater space 
should have been given to the child—to the phy- 


siology and hygiene of growth 


as it deals with city, town, 


and to the reor- 





ganization of routine and instruction upon a 


hygienic basis. Though these subjects are dis- 
cussed, they are given less emphasis than is given 
buildings and equipment. The two recent Eng- 
lish books on School Hygiene by Dr. Porter and 
by Drs. Hore and Browne are superior in this 
But Shaw’s book is about as 


all-round guide as one could have, both for study 


respect. safe an 


and for reference. The ignorance of fundamen- 
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bs ; , 

tal hveienl recessities. of which many officials 

and teachers are guilty at present, make the use 

of some such book obligatory. Other good books 
Sehoo Iivg@iene wil De reviewed later. 

The Scnoont anp Its LIF} A Brief Discussion of the 


Principles of School Management and Organiza- 
12mo, $1.25 
Silver. Burdett & Co., 85 Fifth avenue, New York 


tion By Charles B. Gilbert 259 pp 


Hlaviny 


Paul. Newark and Rochester. Professor Gilbert 


een Superintendent of Schools of St. 


is unusually qualified to write on school adminis- 
tration. It is, therefore, especially valuable that 
this book minimizes the importance of machinery 
and raises to their rightful positions the mental 
and moral welfare of the individual child and the 
freedom of the teacher to work for that welfare 
without being cramped by official regulation. “In 
the individual school each child is to be trained 
ife in society, and the excellence 
of any system, large or small, is measured not 


1y the impressiveness of its mechanism nor the 


1 
] + 


brilllancy of the educational theories exploited, 
ut by its efficiency in furthering the work of 
} 1 


the single teacher with the single class.” This 


point of view is strongly applied in the chapters 


on “Gradation and Promotion of Pupils” and 
“Departmental Teaching.” 

Everywhere in the boook the reader recognizes 
the author’s fundamental inciple: “A school, 
then, is a community, consisting of teacher and 
pupils, who are living together a conscious, pur- 
poseful life; whose aim is the growth of its mem- 
bers in knowledge, wisdom, righteousness, and 
social efficiency.” The school is life within the 
larger life of society, and artificiality of methods, 
discipline, or organization has no place therein. 
The social ideals of education, which are domi- 
nating educational theory at present, are here 
emphasized in connection with the different 
phases of administration. 

The book is not a text-book with analytic divi- 
sions and it does not cover all the subjects treated 
in most books of its kind, but it is rather a col 
The fault of 


the book is in its lack of organization and its 


lection of vital, attractive essays. 


needless repetition, amounting at times to tedious- 
ness. Though written primarily for superinten- 
dents and principals, the book is full of helpful- 
ness for the, teacher, especially for the rura 


teacher who combines all three positions in one. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


1 royage around the world. Considering all 
the discussion that has prevailed during the past 
few months, both in and out of Congress, as to 


the proper placing of armor-plate on battleships, 
naval markmanship, and torpedo boat scandals, 


is interesting to note that the large fleet o 


warships, under Admiral Evans’s command, is 
safely on the homestretch to San Francisco bay, 


after its lone voyage around the South American 


continent And the announcement is now made 


17 


that the fleet will continue its voyage quite around 


the world, visiting in turn Hawaii, Samoa, vari- 
ous ports in Australia, and the Philippine Is- 
lands—thence to the Red Sea, through the Suez 
Canal and the Mediterranean, arriving home just 
} 


‘ar from ft 


e time when they left Hamp- 


This great parade of naval strength will cover 
in all, about 37,000 miles, Never before in the 
history of the world was such a cruise of heavily 
armored ships dreamed of. 

That the fleet has covered the first part of its 
world-circling voyage in good condition and is 
at present, “ready for service,” has caused great 


f 


astonishment in foreign countries. Its prog 


throughout the entire journey will be watchea 


with intense interest as one of the greatest 
levements of history. 

The Collingwood disaster. The heartrending 
details of the terrible catastrophe of March 
which cost the lives of nearly two hundred sc! 
children in Collingwood, a suburb of Clevela 


Ohio, have scarcely ever been surpassed in 


record of human fatalities. 
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rom some cause not definitely ascertained, fire 


<e out in the basement of the Lake View 


e sehool. The alarm for the regular fire 
was sounded, and marshalled 
der, for the usual exit from the building. 
on the ground floor quickly reached a 
ce of safety, but by the time those on the 


md and third floor reached the stairs, the 


the children 


se 


were filling rapidly with smoke. A _ panic 


sued. To add to the horror, only one of the 
er doors at the principal exit was open, and 
ore the other could be unlocked, a jam of 
nie-stricken children formed the vestibule. 
from this struggling mass of helpless children 
antic rescuers outside the building were un- 
ible to save a single child. 

\fforts to turn the children back or to make 


in 


isc of the fire-escape proved of no avail, 
ind to this trap they continued to force 
their way, piling one upon another in ever 


increasing confusion, and shutting off their one 
Here perished more than half of the 
three hundred or more pupils. 


scape. 


The tragedy is rendered the more pitiful when 
is learned that the children to have 
en under splendid contro] and to have respond- 
quickly and in order to the alarm for the 
drill, 


re strongly to a criminally 


appear 


Thus the finger of blame points the 
defective school 
iikding—with its narrow, winding stairs, with 
loors that either opened inward, or were locke.! 
luring schoo] hours and with inadequate fire 
scapes. 
\nd what is true of the Collingwood school, ap- 
es to the majority of school buildings through- 
uit the country. Are our school houses fire-proof. 


: r do they even offer reasonable protection to the 


AMONG the 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


On March 22nd President Alderman made an ad- 
lress on “The Constructive South,” before the Civic 
Forum, in Carnegie Hall, New York City. Other 
eminent speakers from America and Europe partici- 
pated in the discussions before the organization. 

he establishing of a State Geological Survey 
with headquarters at the University, has been one 

f the most important measures of the present Vir- 
nia Legislature. The value of this bureau to the 
niversity and the State at large cannot be over- 
est mated. 


i 
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children within their walls is a question of vital 
importance to every community throughout the 
land. 

Senators claimed by death within the year. 
Since the beginning of the sixtieth Congress, no 
less than seven United States Senators have been 
claimed by death—four of them during the pres- 
ent session. The death list includes: John Ty- 
ler Morgan, Alabama (Dem.), June 11, 1907; 
Edmond W. Pettus, Alabama (Dem.), July 27, 
1907; Stephen R. Mallory, Florida (Dem.), 
December 22, 1907; Ashbury C. Latimer, South 
Carolina, (Dem.), February 20, 1908; Redfield 
(Rep.), March 4, 1908; 
Pinckney Whyte, Maryland (Dem.), March | 
1908; W. J. Bryan, Florida (Dem.), March 22, 
1908. 


Proctor, Vermont 


~ 
‘ 


Within one week the oldest and the youngest 
of the Senators passed away—Senator Whyte, of 
Maryland, at the age of 84, after a splendid ca- 
reer of usefulness and honor to his State 
the nation, and Senator Bryan, of Florida, 
with two exceptions, was the voungest man 





and 
who 
who 
ever occupied a seat in that body. 

had 


been very prominent in the affairs of the Demo- 


Although a young man, Senator Bryan 


cratic party in Florida; and when the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Mallory occurred, 
the Governor of Florida promptly appointed him 
to fill the unexpired term, ending on March 4, 
1909, 

His death, at this time, when his life was so 
full Sitting 
among the elder statesmen, a mere youth, he at- 


of promise, is particularly sad. 


tracted a great deal of attention, and even in so 
short an incumbency, had made a most favorable 


impression upon his colleagues. 


COLLEGES 


On March 6th Dr. Thomas Walker Page, professor 
of economics in the University, made an instructive 
address to the students at college hour on “Currency 
Reform.” 

Among the recent valuable additions to the Uni- 
versity library is a copy of the new Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, in twelve large volumes, presented to the 


library through the initiative of Rev. E. N. Calisch, 
of Richmond. 

Dr. John Beverly Pollard, who graduated in medi- 
cine at the University in 1905, after a brilliant career 
as both student and athlete, has been secured as 
coach for the base ball team this spring. 
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Prof. Bruce R. Payne, director of the University 
Summer School for high school] teachers and princi- 
pals, is now preparing the catalogue giving full in- 
formation regarding courses of study, etc. 

On the evening of March 13th the Barbour-Page 
Lecture Foundation was inaugurated with the initial 
lecture by the eminent Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Phila- 
delphia. The foundation has been liberally endowed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, of Washington 
city, and is intended to provide for the students of 
the University the opportunity of hearing from time 
to time, free of cost, the most distinguished scientific 
and literary men of the world. Dr. Mitchell is emi- 
mént as a physician, scientist,’a lecturer, and as an 
author. His subject upon the occasion referred to 
was “The Art of Lecturing.”” The address, which 
was entertaining as well as instructive, embodied 
numerous reminiscences of such men as Maithew 
Arnold, Thackeray, Charles Dickens, Agassiz, Phillips 
Brooks, Emerson, Lowell, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, with all of whom Dr. Mitchell was associ- 
ated in past years. 

Founder’s Day, April 13, will be celebrated at the 
University with appropriate ceremonies. The insti- 
tution is especially fortunate in having secured as 
speaker for the occasion the Right Honorable James 
Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The spring-like weather has this season permitted 
an early start in practical military instruction, and 
the parade ground presented an animated picture 
of military life. 

The exercises include signal and artillery drill. 
Butt’s Manual and the setting-up drills, followed, at. 
sunset, with battalion parade. Each of these exer- 
cises lends much of interest to the many visitors to 
the parade. 

Col. FE. W. Nichols, acting superintendent. has 
recently returned from Washington, which he visited 
in the interest of the bill before Congress giving 
national aid to State military schools. The bill pro- 
vides that to five State militarv schools, to be se- 
lected by the War Department of the best, all neces- 
sary military equipment and an annual appropriation 
for $19,090 shali be granted. This bill meets the ap- 
proval of the War Department, and Col. Nichols is 
hopeful of its passage. 

The Board of Visitors is soon to meet to determine 
upon plans and to arrange for the construction of the 
buildings provided for in the recently passed appro- 
priation bill of the Legislature. A special appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was granted for the construction of 
a chemical laboratory and hospital. The regular 
annual appropriation of $40,000 represents an in- 
crease of $5,000 over that of the past few years. 

The confinement and routine of military life while 
in winter quarters becomes severe. The authorities 
have wisely determined to relieve the monotony by 
arranging for the cadets from time to time popular 
lectures and entertainments. During the month 
there have been several such entertainments. A lec- 
ture on ewronattics, illustrated with lantern slides, 
was delivered by Dr. W. Le Conte Stevens. of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. This lecture was largely 
attended and proved most entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 

A receptior. tendered General Scott Shipp, emeritus 
superintendent, by the acting superintendent, was 
a fitting welcome to General Shipp, after his long 
travels abroad. Officers, cadets, and citizens all 
united in giving him a heartv welcome to his Lex- 
ington home 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The recent action of the Legislature in appropriat- 
ing the money has made -possible the establishment 
of a School of Mines at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. As is usual with schools of this character, 
it will endeavor to prepare three classes of men for 
their work. First, those who wish to become mine 
superintendents; second, those who are looking for- 
ward to being metallurgical mining engineers, that 
is, furnace and smelter men; and third, those who 
wish to be mining geologists, the type of men that 
do geological survey work. The establishment of 
this school will require the election of at least one 
new professor. 

By a change of schedule twice as much shop and 
laboratory work will be done in all departments next 
session as during the present vear. 

The entrance requirements will be raised consider- 
ably for the coming session, as will be seen from the 
schedule below: 

The age of admission is sixteen (16) years. Ex 
ception is made only in the case of two or more 
brothers—the younger may be somewhat under the 
required age. 

Applicants for admission to the Freshman class 
are required to stand entrance examinations in His- 
tory, in English, and Mathematics. 

For admission to a higher class an examination on 
the studies completed by the preceding class is re 
quired. 

Entrance examinations are held during the first 
week of the session. 

The holders of duly attested certificates from the 
public high schools of Virginia, or from other high 
schools or colleges, are not required to take the 
entrance examinations, provided the work that has 
been done is the equivalent of that embraced in the 
requirements named below. 

Hlistory.—The requirements in History imply a 
thorough knowledge of the History of Virginia and 
of the History of the United States, Magill’s History 
of Virginia and Bruce’s, Fisher’s, or White’s History 
of the United States may be considered as standard 

Encuisu.—The entrance requirements in English 
for the session 1908-09 are as follows: 

1. Ability to write good English. The candidate 
will be required to write on subjects familiar to him 
and his work must be reasonably correct in spelling, 
grammar, idiom, and division into paragraphs. This 
requirement presupposes a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of English grammar and elementary 
rhetoric. 

2. Acquaintance with good literature, as shown by 
familiarity with the following English classics. or 
their equivalents. 

REApING.—Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, De 
Coverley Papers, Vicar of Wakefield, Ancient Mar- 
iner, Ivanhoe, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Silas Mar- 
ner, Princess, Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Srupy AND Practicrt.—Macbeth, L’Allegro, I] Pense 
roso, Lycidas, and Comus, Burke’s Speech on Concil 
iation with America, Macaulay’s Essays on Addison 
and Milton. 


Of the books read the candidate should have « 2004 
general knowledge; he should be familiar wit! both 
the subject-matter and the structure of those stv ‘ied 
He will be required to answer questions and ite 
compositions concerning these books, but in ery 
case knowledge of the book will be accounted 
less importance than the ability to write goo: 
lish. 
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\IATHEMAtTICS.—The requirements in Mathematics 
or the session 1908-09 are a thorough knowledge of 
\rithmetic, Algebra through Quadratics, and two 

oks of Plane Geometry. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


fhe campaign conducted by the Virginia Baptist 
ducation Commission and Richmond College for 
600,000 was due to close March 31st, but on account 
of the recent financial stringency, has been extended 
to December 31, 1908. The General Education Board 
generously extended the time limit on its subscrip- 
tion of $150,000 to the latter date. About $200,000 
has already been subscribed in Virginia, and the 
campaign committee is confident of completing the 
whole amount of $500,000 this year. 

Rev. T. Clagett Skinner, D. D., of Roanoke, Va., 
will preach the commencement sermon at Richmond 
College. The commencement address will be de- 
livered June 10th, by Mr. George Cary Eggleston, of 
New York. Mr. Eggleston, who is well known in 
the field of letters, is an alumnus of Richmond Col- 
lege. 

For the first time in the history of the institution, 
the enrollment of college students this year exceeds 
200. The Richmond Chapter of Alumni decided to 
celebrate this growth of the institution by a dinner, 
which was given on March 4th. It was decided at 
this meeting to make March 4th, which this year 
was the sixty-eighth anniversary of the granting 
of a charter to Richmond College, a special day in 
the college calendar, to be known as Commemoration 
bay. The Richmond Chapter of Alumni will here- 
after hold its annual meeting on this day. The pres- 
ent enrollment of students is 305 in the college and 
148 in the Richmond Academy. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


President McAllister has accepted the invitation 
to deliver the Commencement address of the Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, Richmond. The exer- 
cises will take place in the Academy of Music on the 
evening of May 19th. 

Announcement has just been made of the speakers 
for Commencement. The baccalaureate sermon will 
be delivered by the Rev. Ernest Thompson, D. D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., a forceful and polished speaker. The 
address before the literary societies will be made by 
the Hon. St. George Tucker, one of the best plat- 
form speakers in the Old Dominion. Hon. William A. 
Hocker, an alumnus of Hampden-Sidney, class of °65, 
and now one of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of Florida, will address the Society of Alumni on 
Wednesday morning of Commencement week. 

The coming Commencement is to be made the more 
interesting by the reunion of the survivors of the 
“Hampden-Sidney Boys,’ the company formed here 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, with President At- 
kinson, of the college, as captain, and captured by 
General MeClellan at the battle of Rich Mountain in 
West Virginia and by him sent back to books, many 
re-entering the army shortly afterwards. A letter just 
received from Dr. W. W. Page, sergeant of the com- 
pany, and now a minister in Cornwall, N. Y., states 
he will come, and among others who have signi- 
fied their intention of being present are Mr. S. B. 
llann, of Aborvale, W. Va.; Hon. H. C. Rice, of 
Charlotte, and Mr. T. M. Bass, of Danville, Va.; re 
p from the veteran “boys” coming in every few 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The new curriculm, introduced at the present ses 
sion, has now been on trial long enough to permit 
an estimate of its value. In large measure it seems 
to combine the advantages of the old rigid curricu- 
lum with those of the elective system. Marking, at 
it did a decided advance in the requirements for 
entrance, it was felt at first as a hardship, but a 
realization of the value of a high standard in col: 
lege training has brought about speedy adaptation 
to the new conditions. At no time in recent years 
has the general student body grappled so earnestly 
with the problems presented by college work as it 
is doing now. 

A Roanoke College senior, Mr. F. A. Reid, was 
one of the four Virginian students who took the 
last examinations for the Rhodes scholarships, and 
has been notified that he is one of the two who 
passed. 

The seniors and post-graduates are now putting 
their theses into final form, that they may be handed 
in to their respective professors by April 15th. 

The will of the late Mr. T. J. Shickel, for many 
vears a trustee of Roanoke, leaves to the college 
one-fifth of his estate, a bequest estimated at from 
$50,000 to $35,000. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The examinations for the second term close¢ 
March 20th. The results showed very satisfactory 
work had been done by the students. 

The register shows 229 names, an increase o? 
thirty-seven over last year. This larger enrollment 
has not been at the expense of the quality of the 
student material. Most of the Southern States are 
represented. 

A Department of Physics has been created, and 6 
new professor chosen for this chair. He will take 
up his work in September. 

The seventieth annual debate of the Calliopean 
Society will come off April 11th. The subject for 
debate is “The Education of the Negro Should be 
Restricted to Industrial Education Alone.” 





SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


The foundation for the new dormitory is being 
rapidly excavated, and the work will be vigorous] 
pushed so us to have the building ready by the be 
ginning of next session. 

Now that the spring is beginning to open, the 
Athletic Association is becomming more active ané 
is planning to organize hockey teams. Funds have 
heen secured with which to lay out a good athletic 
field and to construct tiers of seats for the spects 
tors. 

On Monday evening, March 23rd, pupils of the 
French Department, under the direction of Miss 
Anna L. Cole, presented in French Labiche’s Voyage 
de Monsieur Perrichon. 

Dr. Lilian W. Johnson, formerly a teacher at 
Vassar Coliege and until recently president of the 
Western College for Women at Oxford, Ohio, visited 
Sweet Briar on March Ist and 2nd, and gave two 
delightful talks to the students. 

The Easter recess will extend from April 10th to 
April 20th. 

At the invitation of Miss Benedict, the Virginis 
Association of Colleges and Schools for Girls wil) 
meet at Sweet Briar the last week in June. 
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REVIEWS 


POLITICAL OPINIONS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON; an 
Essay. By John Walter Wayland, Ph. D., Assistant 
and Fellow in History, University of Virginia. 
With Introduction by Richard Heath Dabney, Ph. 
University of Virginia. 
New 


THE 


D., Professor of History, 
Published by the Neale Publishing Company. 
York and Washington. Pp. 98. 


One of the most interesting characters in Amer- 
ican history is Thomas Jefferson. Yea, more he 
was one of the most potent factors in the politi- 
cal theory, which has shaped the destiny of the 
American Republic. Most of his writings have 
been published several times in many volumes, 
one of the most successful publications as a one 
volume book is Jefferson, His Life and Writing, 
edited by Dr. Foreman and published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. Dr. Way- 
land, has not attempted a life of Jefferson, 
neither an encyclopedia of his political writings, 
nor a book of quotations of Jefferson’s political 
views, but in succinct and terse language he has 
given us Jefferson’s political views and opinions, 
first, concerning government in general, or rather 
as a republic; second, concerning the American 
States, their character and relation to each other ; 
third, concerning the Government of the United 
States, its functions and powers; fourth, concern- 
ing the United States government in relation to 
foreign powers; fifth, concerning such important 
questions as the Constitution of the United States, 
African slavery, liquor traffic, money and banks, 
the right of the minority, and the territorial ex- 
pansion ; and last, but not least, an all-wise provi- 
dence guiding the politics of a nation. 

So far as is known to us no such volume has 
heretofore been published and Dr. Wayland has 
certainly contributed much to an already volum- 
inous Jeffersoniana by making it easy for stu- 
dents to obtain a comprehensive view of the politi- 
cal opinions of the sage of Monticello. The 
author has carefully studied all of the State 
papers of Jefferson and such contemporary re- 
ports as relate to his doctrines. 

The book is in no way biased or polemical iz 
tone, but sets forth clearly the conclusions which 
the author has reached from the careful study of 
sources. 

The volume is therefore commended to those 


teachers who desire an intimate knowledge of 
Jefferson as a political scientist. 


VIRGINIA ScHoot Report. Biennial Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia; with accompanying documents 
School years 1905-1906—1906-1907. Richmond. 


The biennial report of the superintendent of 
public instruction was issued about four weeks 
ago. It is a volume of 571 pages and covers the 
period from August Ist, 1905, to August Ist 1907. 

The report is divided into five parts. The first 
section comprises the introduction and general 
report of the State Superintendent, special reports 
of the examiners and inspectors, and certain sta- 
tistical tables showing the progress of the system 
from its inauguration in 1871 until the present 
time; parts two and three give the tabulated sta- 
tistics of the countries and cities, the reports of 
summer schools, and the reports of institutious 
of higher learning for the two years named; part 
four contains the report of the Jamestown edu- 
cational exhibit so far as Virginia was concerned; 
and part five embraces the teachers’ professional 
course, their reading course, a statement of the 
results of consolidation and transportation in Vir- 
ginia and a very valuable list of clerks of schoo! 
boards both in cities and districts. 

The publication of the list of clerks is a new 
feature of the Virginia School Report, and, in 
connection with the salary scale of each district, 
found on pages 294-334, ought to result in bring- 
ing good teachers and progressive school boards 
into very close touch. 

Superintendent Eggleston discusses with com- 
mendable brevity and clearness a large number of 
educational questions, from primary schools and 
“the children’s acre” to the university and the 
principle of the mill tax as applied to higher edu- 
cation; from, kindergartens to reform schools; 
from the teaching of agriculture and domestic 
economy to the teaching of morals and manners; 
from ventilation and lighting of school houses to 
salaries and pensions of teachers; from blank 
forms to educational ideals. 

Many of these matters cannot be review) at 
this time but we hasten to observe that if the 
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is of Superintendent Eggleston on the venti- 

on and lighting of school houses are faithfully 

‘ried out, many a bright young life will be 

ved from the ravages of infectious and conta- 
vious diseases, and if his words on salaries of 
teachers are perused with care, the unfortunate 

| occasional cry in Virginia that education is 
ng overdone will be checked in its incipiency. 

School revenues last year were increased nearly 

irty-five per cent. or $896,305.62. About one- 
third of this increase came from State funds and 
the residue from local taxation, bond issues and 
private contributions. It is instructive to note 
how the local contributions are distributed. 

The county school funds were increased $78,- 
360.09; the district funds in counties, $75,043.- 
56: other local funds in counties, $180,054.42; 
city funds, $257,540.66. 

The total amount of “other local funds” in 
counties was $282,827.16. Nearly $150,000.00 
of this amount was derived from bond issues and 
about $120,000.00 from private subscriptions 
made to secure better school houses as shown in 
the reports of the examiners. The latter fact 
furnishes striking evidence of the desire on the 
part of the people to get for themselves houses 
and grounds that are sanitary, comfortable, spa- 

ous and creditable. 

The large increase in city funds emphasizes 
a fact which is clear to all. The cities are pro- 
viding themselves with good schools and are 
paying the cost without hesitation. 

The local increase in rural school funds grows 
more slowly but the growth is steady, and the 
people have quickened development by private con- 
tributions. It is much cheaper for a -country 
parent to put his money into good rural schools 
than to send his children to boarding schools. The 
report shows that about seventy-five per cent. of 
rural teachers’ salaries is paid out of the State 
fund, as against about thirty-five per cent. of 

ty teachers’ salaries. No wonder then that 
the well-informed rural legislator stands firmly 
‘or increasing State school funds. 

The total increase in State funds, including 

th school fund, last year was $299,806.22; the 
‘otal increase in teachers’ salaries was $276,874.- 


hs 


The teachers, therefore, do not appear to have 


received full enjoyment of the increased State 
and county school funds, which are devoted al- 
most exclusively to the pay of teachers. This con- 
dition was temporary, no doubt, but it is deplora- 
ble, nevertheless, so long as Virginia’s average 
salary is only $226.94 a year. Superintendent’s 
Eggleston’s remark on school economy are just 
and timely: 

“With an increase of school funds, it becomes 
more essential than ever to place the schools on 
a more definite basis. Unless the State and local 
authorities use the increased revenues not only 
economically but intelligently, the people will cer- 
tainly call for a reduction of the levies. There 
can be no result except abject failure unless school 
officials keep two things in mind: first, that econ- 
omical management of the school funds does not 
mean hoarding the school moneys; and, second, 
that there must be a proper and definite ideal 
toward which to work. 

“School taxes are not voted by the people or the 
supervisors to be hoarded. We must get away 
from the idea that economical expenditure means 
hoarding money or spending as little as possible. 
It means the expenditure of the money wisely, 
without waste. It is a frightful waste to hoard 
money—a waste the children’s opportunities 
A school official who thinks that the wise man- 
agement of school funds is the accumulation of 
those funds in bank from year to year, or whose 
policy is to spend no money unless it is wrung 
out of him, has no proper conception of his official 
duties. Unfortunately, there are several districte 
and counties in the State where money, voted by 
the people or levied by the supervisors for the bet- 
ter education of the children, is hoarded in the 
banks; and the schools in these counties and dis- 
tricts show the results of this short sighted policy. 
That is school economy which gives to the chil- 
dren the largest opportunity to learn as quickly 
and thoroughly as possible, and spends every 
available dollar that is necessary for this pur- 
pose.” 

In another place, Superintendent Eggleston 
views the same subject from a different standpoint 
and says: 

“It must be apparent to all that one of our 
weakest points is the matter of teachers’ salaries. 
I sometimes think that the real problem in Vir- 
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ginia is one of “ways and means.” Many of the 
this 
practically and successfully with minimum sal- 


States have met condition courageously, 


ary laws. Our sister State, Maryland, has for 
its higher grades of teachers a minimum salary 
law of $300. Such a Jaw in Virginia would re- 
quire a salary item of something like $2,600,000. 
One of the least pleasant duties that fall to my 
lot is the constant call upon the Legislature and 
the boards of supervisors for appropriations that 
shall be distinctly higher; vet I am supported bv 
a full fact that no 


knows the real conditions can pause in such a 


realization of the one who 
course without loss of self-respect.” 

If our salary list is now $2,149,684.71 and an 
expenditure of $500,000 more would put us on 
the same basis as our neighboring States, it would 
seem that it is no longer necessary for Virginia 
to lag behind if the Legislature and the local 
boards will do their full duty. 

Superintendent Eggleston’s recommendations 
concerning institutions of higher learning are 
broad and statesmanlike. He rejoices in the 
growing spirit of co-operation between the State 
schools and the denominational schools and in 
the practical interest shown by both in the com 
mon schools. He suggests a commission of four 
experienced educators and three citizens of char- 
acter and culture to report to the Asssembly of 
1910 some plan for making the support of the 
higher State institutions more definite and less 
dependent upon agonizing appeals to the Legisla- 
ture. 

The State Superintendent has many pleasant 
and appreciative words for the voluntary associa 
tions of teachers, citizens, and school officials, 
and 


gratulates the State upon the auspicious revival 


the valuable work done by them. He con- 


of the Virginia Journal of Education, and speaks 
with pride and gratitude of the Virginia James- 


town Educational Exhibit. 
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For rHe CHILDREN’S Hour. By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis. Published by Milton Bradley Co 
Springfield, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 1907 
Pp. 333. 

used at home for 


An excellent volume to be 


reading for children. The book is the result of 
an effort to collect as many as possible of the 
stories referred to in the story list of the Daily 
It con- 
tains old myths, folk-tales and stories from the 


Program of Gift and Occupation work. 


best literature, which relate to the child’s every 
day experience. Many of the stories have been 
adapted to suit young children. 

The book is offered to kindergartners, teach- 
ers and mothers, who realize the large part the 
story plays in the development of a little child, 


mentally and morally. 


The subject matter of the book is sub-di- 
vided as follows: Stories of the Home Relation- 
ship; (1) Mother and the Children, (2) The 


Home, (3) Food-Stuffs, (4) The Farmer, (5) 
Clothing, (6) Stories of Nature 
Stories; (1) Fall: Preparation for Winter, (2) 
Winter: The Sky, Ice, 
Light, Water, Birds, Trees, (4) Summer:: Flow- 
Holiday Stories; (1) Thanks- 
giving, (2) Christmas, (3) St. Valentine’s Day, 


Industry. 
and Snow, (3) Spring: 


ers and Insects. 


(4) Stories of Heroism, (5) Easter. 
and Fables. 
When 


from such authors as Elizabeth Harrison, Laura 


Fairy Tales 


one knows that the book has selections 
EK. Richards, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Ander- 
sen, Grimm, Eva Rowland, Phoebe Cary, Lucy 
Wheelock, Kate McDowell, and others, he is con- 
More stories should 


vineed of its excellence. 


told in the school and this book furnishes a fine 


storehouse from which to draw. 








/ 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


SOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


' 
\t a meeting of the Virginia High School Teachers’ 
mterence held at the University of Virginia in 
ine, 1907, il Was unanimously resolved to form an 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
irginia, and te merge the High School Conference 
ito the proposed new association. A committee was 
»ppointed to draw up a constitution and submit it to 
he next meeting of the conference. The report of 
iis committee was received and adopted by the con- 
erence al a regular meeting in Roanoke, November 
29 1907, and officers were elected as follows: 
J. G. McAllister. Hampden-Sidney, President. 
G. Mclkx. Bain, Norfolk, Vice-Presideut. 
D). W. Persinger, Roanoke, Secretary and Treas- 
ivel 
The above named officers together with W. H. Heck, 
the University of Virginia; J. P. McConnell, of 
imory and Henrys College; and J. Carter Walker, of 
\Voodberry Forest, were made the executive com- 
mittee This committee is now sending out letters 
ic all the institutions which should co-operate with 
{his association and a copy of the constitution, which 
s printee below, urging that the institution or school 
shall become a member of the association. ‘The fee 
‘or membership is $2.50 for each institution or school, 
there being no charges for the individual members 
who attend the meetings unless so designated by the 
majority of those present. The circular letter says: 
“The primary object of the association, as clearly 
stated in Article 1, section 2, is to bring about a 
‘iearer understanding and a closer co-operation be- 
ween: the colleges and secondary schools. Thus far 
the High School Conference, though with no very 
lear-cut organization, has accomplished definite and 
valuable results towards securing greater uniformity 
in the public school courses. It is time now for the 
olleges to bestir themselves and seek to effect 
ereater uniformity in their entrance requirements. 
\s a result of the Charloitesville meeting some of 
the colleges present made or announced their inten- 
‘ion of making important changes in their require 
ments for admission. With a well-organized associa- 
ion composed of representatives from both colleges 
ind high schools we can discuss calmly and dispas- 
sionately problems of college requirements and of 
high school standards; after mature deliberation we 
an adopt measures tending to define and establish 
more clearly the relation between college and school; 
ind we can gradually bring about greater uniformity 
of college entrance requirements and of high school 
ourses. In order to estimate the value of such an 
organization we need only examine the work accom- 
ished by the Associations of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of New England, the Middle States, and 
the Southern States. The time is now ripe for the 
olleges and schools of Virginia to come into closer 
‘touch with one another, and we earnestly hope we 
n count on the membership of your institution and 
n your own active personal co-operation in making 
he association an assured success.” 
The first called meeting of the association will be 
ield Friday and Saturday, June 26th and 27th, at the 
liversity of Virginia. One of the objects of this 
eeting is to discuss the reports of the committee 
1 high school courses. It is desired that every col- 
ze and secondary school in Virginia shall have a 
presentative at this meeting if possible. The Secre- 
v. Prof. D. W. Persinger, Roanoke, Va., is anxious 


to have a list of all the schools in Virginia, and has 
requested the Virginia Journal of Education to ask 
all the high school principals or principals of second 
ary schools or colleges who see this notice to send 
their names and the names of their school to him. 
The following is the constitution of the association: 


ARTICLE I. 


Name and Object. 

Section 1.—Name.—This association shall be called 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of Virginia. 

Sec. 2.—Object.—The object of this association shall 
be to promote interests common to colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in the State; more specifically, to 
effect uniformity of entrance requirements for the 
colleges, to develop and strengthen the secondary 
schools so as to cut off from the colleges all prepara- 
tory work, and further to encourage discussion of 
questions and problems peculiar to the colleges and 
secondary schools separately. 


ARTICLE II. 


Relation to the State Teachers’ Association 


This association shall be a branch of the State 
Teachers’ Association, but shall have the power of 
independent legislation on all questions relating to 
the colleges and secondary schools. All delegates to 
this association shall be considered members of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and shall be expected to 
pay their annual dues to the treasurer of the latter 
organization. 


ARTICLE III. 


Membership and Voting. 


Section 1.—Membership.—Any college, high school, 
or other school in the State preparing students for 
lege may be received into membership of this asso- 
ciation upon recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee and assent of the association at a regular 
meeting. Each institution belonging to the associa- 
tion may send as many delegates to the meetings of 
the association as it desires, or as may wish to at- 
tend . 

Sec. 2.—Voting.—In transacting the ordinary bust- 
uvess of the meeting of the association, all delegates 
present shall be entitled to vote, but on all questions 
requiring a decision by ballot, each institution repre- 
sented shall have but one vote. 


ARTICLE. IV. 


Dual Nature of the Association 
The association may at any time by a two-thirds 
vote resolve itself into two separate bodies, one to 
consist of the delegates from the colleges, the other 
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of the delegates from the secondary schools. These 
bodies may then meet in separate session; the college 
delegates to discuss and resolve matters pertaining 
especially to college work; the secondary schools to 
consider and act upon affairs peculiar to themselves. 
In case, however, there are brought up in these sepa- 
rate meetings questions that affect the colleges and 
secondary schools in common, the decision of these 
questions shall be left to the joint association 


ARTICLE V. 
Officers 

The officers of the association shall be a president, 
a vice-president, and a secretary and treasurer, to- 
gether with an executive committee consisting of 
the president (who shall be chaiiman ex-officio), the 
secretary and treasurer, and three other members. 
Of these six officers, three shall be selected from the 
colleges and three from the schools. These officers 
shall be chosen at the annual meeting by ballot, and 
shall hold office for one vear, or until their successors 
shall have been elected. A plurality vote shall be 
sufficient for election. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Duties of Officers. 


The duties of these officers shall be such as usual- 
ly appertain to the several officers. The secretary 
and treasurer shall pay out no money except upon 
written order from the president. The executive 
committee shall prepare business for the association, 
fix time and place of annual meeting, call special 
meetings, nominate schools and colleges for mem- 
bership in the association, and act for the associa- 
tion in its recess; but the act of this committee shall 
always be subject to the approval of the association. 


ARTICLE VII 


Meetings. 

There shall be a regular annual meeting held dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holidays. The place of meet- 
ing shall be published at least two months before 
the date set for the meeting. A representation of 
one-third of the institutions belonging to the associa- 
tion shall constitute a quorum for all purposes ex- 
cept amending the constitution, when a majority 
shall constitute a quorum An institution may be 
represented by delegates or by written proxy. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Expenses 


To defray the expenses of holding the meetings of 
the association, conducting the correspondence, print- 
ing, etc., the sum of two dollars and a half shall be 
assessed at each annual meeting upon each of the 
institutions represented in the association and any 
deficiency that may occur shall be provided for by 
special action of the association. 


ARTICLE. IX. 
Power of Association. 


Decisions of the association on questions not per 
taining to its organization shall always be consider 
ed advisory and not mandatory. 


ARTICLE X. 


Amendment. 


The constitution and by-laws of the association 
may be altered and amended at any regular meet 
ing, at which a majority of the institutions belong 
ing to the association is represented according to 
Article VII, by vote by ballot of two-thirds of the in- 
stitutions voting at the meeting. At least two months 
before action is taken on any proposed amendment 
the full text of the amendment must be sent out to 
each institution belonging to the association. 


BY-LAWS. 


For the purpose of organization the following regu- 
lations regarding membership are proposed: 

1. All institutions that confer baccalaureate de 
grees shall be eligible to membership in this asso- 
ciation, provided that the by-laws shall not be so con 
structed as to exclude the State Female Norma! 
school. 

2. All private secondary schools preparing stu- 
dents for college shall be eligible to membership in 
this association. 

3. All public high schools above the third grade, 
as classified by the State Board of Education, shall 
be eligible to membership in this association. 

4. The first election shall be viva voce, not by 
ballot, as provided by Article V of the Constitution 

JoHN M. McBrybe, Jr.. 
Chairman 
E. A. ALDERMAN, 
F. B. Frrzpatrick. 
EK. SuMTER SMITH, 
J. R. Lone, 
J. G. JETER, 
P. B. Barrincer (Absent) 











CISMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


The Cismont High School is now completed, th: 
new desks having been put in the last of Februar 
Standing on an elevation just outside the villag 
it has a commanding view of the surrounding cou! 
try, and this, with the ample grounds around t! 
house, make it an ideal site for a school hous 
There has been almost an epidemic of measles amo 
the children, yet the average attendance for t! 
month has been good. On account of the buildin 
not being finished until January 15th, no openi! 
exercises were held, but such exercises will be h¢ 
at Easter, with every effort to make them attracti 
and entertaining. 

A. L. Everetr 





—- m 
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CRIGLERSVILLE GRADED SCHOOL 


incipal W. R. Chapman writes: 

\ly school is in a fine working condition, but the 
school term of six months is certainly three months 
{ short. The pupils, most of them, are at work. 

y need help; and of course if the school term was 

r they would get it. This is the principal’s first 
m here. On taking charge of the school he found 
ibrary. So he immediately began to encourage 
idea of putting in a library with the valuable 
sistance of Miss Lula Berry. The pupils took 
‘ t interest in the matter and helped with a vim. 
The “Hawthorne Library certificates” secured from 
‘Educational Publishing Co.” were sold by the 
nils and $32.25 raised in a short time. One of the 
ils was so earnest that she sold certificates to the 
ount of $11.60. Through a festival and other 
neans the total amount was raised to $51.45. To-day 
ve have in the library 122 books. Our school com- 
memorated Washington’s birthday. The pupils ren- 
red speeches and dialogues. We also used this day 
patrons’ day. It was well attended by parents and 
iends.” 


Nn 


ee 


Superintendent J. B. McInturff, of Shenandoah, 
writes: 

‘| heartily agree with Superintendent Berry 
that the Journal is fine, and will say for his encour- 
agement in the hope that it may be placed in the 
hands of all his teachers this year, that it is now in 
the hands of all the teachers of Shenandoah county, 
and of course will be hereafter. At the annual meet- 
ing of our county school board last August I asked 
and obtained authority to subscribe for it for all our 
teachers, the subscriptions to be paid by the school 
board. Hence it goes to the teachers without cost to 
them, and is in the nature of a supplement to their 
salaries. It also is in the hands of all our trustees 
and supervisors at the cost of the county. 125 teach- 
ers, twenty-one trustees, and six supervisors receive 
the Journal in this county through the courtesy of 
our county school board, and I regard it as one of 
the most profitable investments of school funds we 
have ever made.” 





Mr. A. E. Wyant, of Rockingham county, Va., 
writes as follows: 
“l have been teaching in the public schools of 


Rockingham county, Virginia, for twenty-five years 

and have been reading the Journal since 1885, when- 

er jt was issued, and consider the present Journal 

up-to-date in every particular and equal to any other 

in the country. Every teacher in the State should 
it her hearty support.” 


e Madison County Teachers’ Association met at 
lison Courthouse on March 13, 1908. Over 80 per 
of teachers were present. The following sub- 

s were discussed: “Local History,” by Dr. W. R. 
Chapman; “School Incentives,” by Prof. D. F. Kerns, 
M L. D. Berry and others; “A Teacher’s Responsi- 
.’ by Miss Mary L. Willis and others. Hon. 


es E. Thrift was present and made some helpful 
remarks. Superintendent T. N. Berry impressed upon 
teachers the importance of attending the Summer 
Normal, of subscribing for the Virginia Journal of 
Education, of paying more attention to ventilation of 
School rooms, and of being more careful in making 
out reports. 


Mrs. Stinson furnishes us the following: 

The contract for constructing the new building of 
the Boyce High School has just been let by the school 
board to Mr. J. P. Diffenderfer, of Boyce, and work 
will be commenced at once. 

Under the terms of contract, the building must be 
completed on or before September 1, 1908, this agree- 
ment resulting from the necessity of having the 
structure ready for the next term of school. 

When completed, the Boyce High School building 
will be one of the most modern in construction and 
appointment in the Valley, and by far the most 
modern in the county, having been modeled along 
the lines of the high school at Chevy Chase, on the 
outskirts of Washington. The cost will be $9,000 


Mr. Gentry Hodges, principal of McGaheysville 
High School, writes: 

“The school at this place is having a prosperous 
vear; two hundred and ten students have enrolled 
in all departments. The high school has numbered 
more students than for some time past, and the out- 
look for next year gives promise of further increase. 
We are just completing a new $7,000 brick school- 
house, and the board have given us a new school 
library of 400 volumes; this brings our library up to 
something over 700 volumes. The salaries of the 
six teachers in the literary departments aggregate 
over $2,000, a decided increase over any previous 
year.” 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The National Education Association meets in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 29th—uly 3d next. 

Cleveland to-day is a far different Cleveland than 
that in which the Association guests sojourned thir- 
ty-eight years ago. In August 1870, when the last 
N. E. A. convention was held in the “Forest City,” 
the population of Cleveland was but 92,000, and the 
Association membership only 170. To-day Cleveland 
is the metropolis of Ohio with 550,000 inhabitants, 
and the National Education Association is the larg- 
est and most important organization of its kind in 
the world. 

Cleveland is well qualified to entertain the coming 
convention of the National Education Association, 
June 29th—July 3d, for the city’s fame is not alone 
based on its beauty, its many great industries, nor 
its importance as a lake port. It is a great educa- 
tional centre as well. Cleveland has thirty colleges 
and professional schools, eight modern high schools, 
ninety grammar schools, and over fifty private 
schools. Its public schools rank among the highest. 

The railroads and steamship companies are ar- 
ranging many interesting side trips from Cleveland 
for the week following the National Education Asso- 
ciation convention, June 29th—July 3d. The sched- 
ule includes trips to Niagara Falls, Lake Chautau 
qua, and points of interest on the Great Lakes 

If any readers desire information relating to the 
arrangements for the coming convention, inquiries 
should be addressed to William G. Rose, Executive 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 
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CITIZENS’ LEAGUES 


Reports furnished by MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Secretary 
of Co-operative Education Association 


BURKEVILLE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 

On February 18, 19697, the Burkeville School Im- 
provement League was organized. The league in its 
short existence has nearly doubled its membership— 
numbering at this time fifty. During the nine 
months the sum of $177.50 has been spent in assist- 
ing the Longyear High School. This amount has 
aided in setting out fiowering plants, purchasing 
books and furniture for the library and securing a 
cabinet for experimental work in the science course. 
The able faculty of the High School and the school 
trustees work cheerfully and helpfully with the 
league the president of this league is Mrs. J. P. 
Agnew She is assisted by the following efficient 
executive committee: Mrs. W. P. Woodhouse, Mrs. 
Margaret Bradshaw, Mrs. John H. Young, Mrs. F. V. 
Fowlkes, Mrs. J. L. Bradshaw, Mrs. J. H. Farmer, 
and Miss Mary G. Jackson 


WAYNESBORO SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 

fhe Waynesboro Citizens’ League was organized 
one year ago with twenty charter members. There 
are now thirty. It will be seen that the growth of 
this league has not been phenomenal, yet the mem- 
hers are not discouraged. 

During the year from various sources $200.00 was 
raised. About $100.00 has been expended in the pur- 
chase of chairs for the Assembly Hall. There is now 
in bank about $110.00, a nucleus for the Library 
Fund. Dr. Thomas Hume, of the University of North 
Carolina, has given fifteen volumes with the promise 
of more to follow. It is the purpose to observe Arbor 
Day when the spring opens. Every meeting of the 
It is hoped that the walis 
of each room will be ornamented with beautiful pic 
tures. These are all donated. Later it is expected 
that a library building will be erected, which shall 
include a gymasium and hall for school and other 
entertainments. 


league is “Picture Day.” 


BERRYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
LEAGUE 

At a meeting held in the Berryville High School 
building, October, 1907, it was unanimously resolved 
by those present to abandon the league known as 
the Co-operative League of Clarke county and to 
organize a new society which shall be known here- 
after as the Berryville High School Improvement 
League. Said society to become a part of the Co- 
operative Education Association. 

Committees were appointed for two purposes, viz., 
to solicit new members, and to plan for the fall 
work. Both committees have been very successful, 


for we have several new working members, and the 
second committee secured many beautiful specimens 
of shrubs; such as snowballs, spirea, lilac, ornamen- 
tal grasses, vines of various kinds, and some trees 
These were planted in the ample High School 
grounds on November fifteenth. 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
Report of Mt. Olivet League for 1906—1907 





Mt. Olivet League was organized in October, 1906, 
with thirty members. 

From the day of organization there was a much 
deeper interest felt in the school by the _ teacher, 
patrons and scholars than ever before, and we feel 
that this is of a deeper value than the material 
benefits which the school derived from our last 
vear’s work. Among the improvements made were, 
—the cleaning of the grounds, the purchase of a 
water-cooler, drinking cups and closed cans to carry 
water to the school house, also a door mat. We ex: 
pect with the amount in the treasury to order a 
table and recitation bench later. 

We have a neatly painted and comfortably fur- 
nished school building and the patrons express them- 
selves as pleased with the progress their children 
are making this session. Mrs. Cornelia Hanger is 
president of this league. 


LOFTON'S CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 

The league was organized at the beginning of last 
session. During that time the school has _ been 
cleaned, the stove polished, pictures have been put 
on the walls, and a library of twenty-one books, cost 
ing $17.55, has been bought. There is now $6.45 in 
the treasury. The patrons are interested and enthusi 
astic. The league has been a success in more ways 
than one. 


GALAX SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 

The Galax School Improvement League of Grayson 
county numbers fifty members—citizens, patrons and 
school officials, and they work towards one end 
namely—the well being of the schools. 

At Christmas the league and school gave an ente! 
tainment raising $32.00, and on February first, t! 
league gave cn entertainment of music, pantomin' 
house-maids’ drill, gardeners’ drill, followed by an 
address from the president of the league, Mr. G. F 
Carr, on “What the League is For.” 

The music on this occasion was rendered by 


> 
' 


ne 


) 


“Musical Kirbys,” and the leader used an old Esyp 
tian violin. 

A good sum was raised and the interest and vi 
ity of the league quickened to much purpose. 

The officers of the league are: President, Mr. G 
Carr; Vice-President, Mrs. C. E. Crabill; and S¢ 
tary and Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Cox. 
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v LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
orsdieibins A Kindergarten Materials, Helps for Primary 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, a 7IN ‘ : : 
| Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
EDWIN A, ALDERMAN, D. C.L., LL. D., President. Drawing Supplies 
U6 } PUBLISHERS OF 
he following departments ofstudy are represented 
ch Kindergarten Story Books, Song Buoks, 
er, | Phe College Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
ee! . , Color, etc. 
ial Department of Graduate Studies 
Ast be Bradley Catalogue is a guide poo 
ar Py i j reference book invaluable to the 
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a with the newest ideas and appliances 
for kindergarten, primary and water 
Ty Department of Law color work. Sent free on request. 
} —— WRITE FOR IT. 
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? Department of Medicine LE A reamaNe 
ur | Department of Agriculture MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springleld, Mass, 
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’ — Sehool Supplies by Mail 
Si ene 
- (Agents Not Wanted) 
$1 
s SUPERINTENDENT, 
TEACHER, 
{ COFIMISSIONER, 
@ SCHOOL BOARD and 
PATRON— 


Our Price Bulletin — a Price-List of Practical 
Things — yours for the asking. 





\sk About Our Great Universal Chart Offer. 


TAKE NOTICE!—Maps, Globes, Charts, 


‘lackboarding, and a general line of School 
Supplies at Wholesale and Manufacturers’ 
Prices. Best stock on the market. 


WE GIVE YOU YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Planetarium for use with classes in Physical Geo 
graphy and Astronomy has proven to be the greatest edy 
eational instrument ever invented. 

It consists of the Sun, the Marth. Venus. and the Moon. 
cleverly arranged so that by one motion of the arm the 
entire solar system is illustrated with great accuracs 

The machine is light and can be easily handled by any 
one. 

By the use of the Planetarium the principles of Astrono 
my and Physical Geography, which by the ordinary 
methods require months to teach, can be taught ina few 
hours. The Planetarium will easily pay for itself in ashort 
time. Prices will be furnished upon request. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company, 


Largest School Supply House in the State, 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Among the many books adapted for use in the Schools of the State the following 
by VIRGINIA AUTHORS, are especially suited for VIRGINIA SCHOOLS: 


Maury’s Geographies 
Two Books 


They do full justice to the growing economic and industrial importance 
of the South. They are well proportioned, and do not devote an undue 
amount of space to any part of the subject. The treatment is simple. Infor- 
mation of value is furnished rather than a technical explanation of existing 
facts and conditions. The style is easy and interesting. In language as well 
as in matter the work is adapted to the understanding of the pupils. 
To make the books as attractive as possible the topical method has been em- 
ployed throughout. The illustrations are especially numerous and illumina- 
ting. 


Alderman’s Classics, Old and New 


Five Books 


These readers are suited to any system of teaching, whether the word, 
sentence, or phonic method. Every lesson is a simple, closely connected 
story, and the words first used are selected from the home vocabulary of the 
child. The selections are bright and attractive, and upon subjects of interest 
to children. They are essentially literary, and present a much larger num- 
ber of famous authors than most other series of readers, as well as a wider 
range of subject-matter. Brief biographies of the authors represented follow 
the selections. The illustrations are unusually attractive and include forty 
colored pictures in the first three books. This series will not only make the 
children good readers, but also real lovers of the best in literature. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 











| NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
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THE LATEST PHYSIOLOGIES 


Lippincott 


These books were written by Dr. J. A. Culler, of 
Miami University. Oxford, Ohio. They are care- 
fully graded to the needs and the comprehension 
of pupils of the various grades. The First Book can 
be profitably used by any child that can read fairlv 
well; the Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
pupils in the highest grades in high schools, acade- 
mies and normal schools; and the Second Book 
fully supplies the needs of pupils of the inter- 
mediate grades, The treatment of alcohol and 
narcotics is strong, logical and sensible. The phy- 
sical side of this subject has been given due promi- 
nence. 





ist Book in Physiology 
2nd Book in Physiology 
3rd Book in Physiology 


Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





Practical Text Books 


The Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in Language 
Grammar and Composition. 





This course is based on the inductive study of lan- 
guage from good literature. It provides five years’ work 
in English. 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book 
(Just Published) 
This Spelling Book is based upon a new plan, which 
assures the mastery of all essential words. 
The Beginners’ Primer 
(Just Published) 


This Primer excels others in the amount of reading 
material, and in the amount of children’s classic litera- 
ture included. It has many new features. 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story 


This is an interesting and practical elementary 
history of the United States. 


Riverside Literature Series 


This series now comprises over two hundred vol- 
umes, and provides reading material for all grades of 
schools. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston New York 





Chicago 














Books that Stand the Test 





The geographical stand- 
* 
Frye’s ard for the English- 
Geographies speaking world. 








In Indiana, Georgia, Montana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina, Frye’s Geographies are adopted for 
exclusive use in the public schools. 

In Virginia and Delaware Frye’s Geographies 
are on the list of text-books authorized for use in 
the publie schools. 

Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines are using 
these books by government authorization. 





‘‘The coming Arithme- 
tics for Elementary 
Schools.”’ 


Smith’s 
Arithmetics 








Used in such representative places as New York 
City. Pittsburg, Pa., Asheville, N. C., New Haven 
and Hartford, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. 








The Mother 
Tongue 


By Professor Kittredge 
and Miss Sarah Arnold 





The experience and scholarship of the authors 
render these books notable among all language 
books now published. Class-room use has proved 
that the best results are obtained with this series, 
and teachers and pupils are enthusiastic over it. It ac- 
cords with the best modern ideas of teaching English 
in common schools. 





A Series which is each 
The Medial day yy in ae. 

ty. It has recently been 
Writing adopted in Washington, 
Books D. C., and Cambridge, 








Massachusetts. 

An important characteristic of the series is that 
it does not sacrifice for legibility the speed of the old- 
fashioned slant systems. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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I The Last State Adoption was Texas—February, 1908 


“KROHN’S PHYSIOLOGIES:- 


Book I and Book Il 


Were regularly adopted after the most careful comparison of all 
competing Physiologies. These Physiologies have the 


Greatest State Adoption Record Selected by Eight States 


TEXAS KANSAS 
SOUTH CAROLINA OREGON 
TENNESSEE LOUISIANA 
UTAH VIRGINIA 


Used by the Children of Fifteen Million People 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY 








NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 














S Tin rr 
PIANOS 











have been sold for over sixty 
years, and are still the most 
popular of any Piano made. 
Their superior quality is at- 
tested by the great number of 
the finest musicians who use 
and indorse them, and by 171 
Leading American Institu- 
tions now using this world- 
renowned instrument. Sold 
direct from the factory to the 


home. 


me SS 
CHAS. f. STIEFF, 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 
205 East Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 
L. B. SLAUGHTER, Mgr. 











UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 














June 18th to July Sist 


This School is intended primarily for High 
School Teachers, Principals, and First Grade 
Teachers who desire to pursue the Professional 
Course. Every subject in the Professional Course 
will be taught, and by special arrangement six 
courses taken in two years will entitlea teacher to 
a Professionai Certificate 

Seventy-five courses will be offered, including 
full courses in Agriculture, Nature Study, Domes- 
tie Seience and Music 

Low rates for board have been provided. 

The School of Methods will be conducted as 
usual in connection with the University School. 
Every subject required for Teachers’ Examina 
tions is taught in the School of Methods. 


For 40-page catalogue, write to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA, 
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a 
Prof. P. P. CLAXTON 
Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Writes the following letter to the B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company, under date of March 6, 1908: 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Ccmpany, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: - 
For many years I have studied 
carefully, have used and seen used the 
GRADED CLASSICS READERS, 
and have found them very satisfactory. For 
material, grading and general adaptation to 
the needs of children in the schools, these 
books are among the very best of which I 
know. 
Yours sincerely 
| P. P. CLAXTON, 
Professor of Education, 
University of Tennessee. 
Let us tell you more about these Readers. 
F. Johnson Publishing C 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
— 
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¥ s ee 7 : The best and only manu- & 
: Virginia Virgoplate Blackboards (ico iiscrtowras § 
ha that will never become slick. M 
¥ a5 i eg & 
¥ Sc oo Old Dominion Dustless Crayons, Maps, Globes, 
¥ Erasers. a 
¥ Supply Charts, Fox’s Civil Government, Primary Read- « 
¥ ‘ ° ° a“ 
¥ ing, Arithmetical, etc. a 
v Virginia Ventilating System. ‘ 
: Company é i Sy 4 
¥ The largest and only house in the South devoted to School Supplies. ¢ 
x 210 North Eighth Street Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for fur- a 
yw nishing schoo! desks and recitation seats to the public schools for a 
yy P. 0. Box 179 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA two years ending May 29, 19u9. * 
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SEO TO SGO 


pays for a course and books and stationery and English. Monthly rates if 
preferred Open all year. Day and night. Ladies and gentlemen. The 
oldest in Virginia; second oldest in the South. Owns one of the finest 
buildings in Richmond. Ten calls for its students in one day 


Great demand for Stenographers and Telegraphers. 


‘‘[ am engaged in expert accounting work in Baltimore and Washington, and 
come in contact with the work of your students, and find that it compares very 
favorably with the work done by the students from any of our large commercial 
schools in the North.”’—J. T. WILLIAMS. 


“Knowing that you have conducted for many years the leading business college 
of the Sonth, we determined to write to you in order to secure your services.’’—J. 
A. BUELL, President Bus. Sec. Minnesota Educational Association 





For full particulars write’or call on G. M. SMITHDEAL, President. 
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estabished 1854. The Woman's College, scauovo. va 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Unsurpassed advantages in Letters, Science, Music, 
Artand Elocution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B. S., M. A. and B. Mus. 

Educational advantages growing out of the location of such aschool in a great city, a center of culture, could not be du- 
plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars, 

Large and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this country and Europe. Specialists in their departments—9 men, 
18 women KEnrolment last session, 283. 

Accommodations first-class. Hot and cold water on every floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford. 

Health record remarkable. Professor John Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote 
Dr. Nelson as follows: 


‘*T have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond. The health of my family and students 
was decidedly best in Richmond,.’’—John Hart. 

Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the South, Next session begins September 25th. For 
catalogue and other information, write to 
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DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA 
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PHONF 120 Box 258 


CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 


1116-18 FE. CARY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


QUICK WORK—VPROMPT ATTENTION 
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_A Partial List of The Macmillan Company’s § 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL : 


TEXT BOOKS 




















: Baker and Carpenter’s First Book in Arithmetic % 
= Language Readers Chancellor's Gradec and Advanced Arithmetic * 
= Spellers Pe 
By By 
Franklin T. Baker - Jno. W. Hopkins 
and William E. Chancellor and se 
Geo. R. Carpenter P. H. Underwood % 
: Modern Course in Eng- New Intermedial 
: Elementary and Writing Books 


by Advanced Geographies by : 
L. D. Smith : 











Henry P. Emerson 
hd: By RALPH S. TARR ea i: 
Ida C. Bender and FRANK M. McMURRY H. P. Smith & 
: Physiology for Beginners a a = 
and Lessons in Hygienic aaa sei at Elements of Agriculture “ 
= Physiology By 33 
By 4 
By W.C. Welborn = 
F. Zuchtmann se 





W. M. Coleman 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK : 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Correspondence most cordially Invited 





Represented by 


: W’. T. HODGES W. S. GOOCH 
® Box 675 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | Box 7 UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


Invite Special Attention to their Standard Texts 


On THE VIRGINIA LisT 








STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 

Louise ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons 
and Cuarces B, GILBert, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 


By SARAH 


Colleg 4 Boston 


The well-known series that inculcates a love for 
the best literature through the selections from the 
great writers that children love. These extracts are 
of suticient length to sustain the interest and to fa- 
miliarize the child with the author’s style. The se- 
ries is so wisely planned and so accurately graded, 
that the technique of reading is mastered with ease. 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


By LovisE ARNOLD. 


A charming little Primer, so full of attractive 
pictures and entertaining stories that it makes the 
beginning reading work a pleasure. In plan, arrange- 
ment and material, it embodies in practical form the 
results of the author’s wide and successful experience. 


SARAH 


MAKERS a AMERICAN HISTORY 
By J. A. C, Cranpusr, LL. D., Editor, Virginia 
Jet of Education, and O, P. Crrtwoop, 
Ph. D., Professor of History, Univ. of W. Va. 
History imbued with life and vivid interest 
through stories of the men who helped to make it. 
MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 
By J, A. C. CHANDLER. 
True stories of Virginia’s great men—that will 
make for greater loyalty and better citizenship. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry ALEXANDER Wuite, Pu. D., formerly 
Professor of History, Washington and Lee Univ. 
_ An exceptionally well balanced and broadly pa- 
triotiec treatment. 
FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
3y Arruur May Mowry, A. M. 
Simple and interesting—based on biography. 





THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 
By Epwarp G. Warp, late 
Schools, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Rational Method is acknowledged to have 
revolutionized the methods of teaching reading to 
beginners, 

It is suceessfully taught by inte'ligent teachers 
everywhere without previous preparation. 

[t gives the pupil in less than two years a mas- 
tery of English eharacterized by correct pronuncia- 


tion, large vocabulary, thoughtful expression, pre- 
cise spelling, instant grasp of new and difficult 
words. 


Superintendent of 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By Exveanor Smitn, Head of Music Department, 
School of Education, Chicago. 
Stands for the revival of singing in the schools. 
It treats musie as a language—to be used and 
experienced, and finally understood in detail. 
It bases all technical instruction on beautiful 
songs, reflecting the interests of the child. 


In method it is entirely new, thoroughly practi- 
eal, and in accord with the most up-to-date pedago- 
gical theories. 








Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 


M.S., and Ronerr F. 


Schools, 
An Introduetory Arithmetic 
Essentials of Arithmetic ..... 
The New Complete Arithmetic .. 
A well-rounded, 


high school. 
actual conditions of e' 


By Davip M. SENSENIG, 


ery-day life. 





ANDERSON, 
West Cheste r; 


\ practical, business-like tone prevails throughout: 


A. M., Instructors in Mathematics, State Normal 
Pa. 
262 pp., 40c. 
36 / PP. 60c. 
‘94 pp., 90C. 


necurately-graded series, covering the inate of the oetiees from the lowest grades through the 


the problems are clear and souniiile, and based on 
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Full information regarding these books will be sent on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 





























